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The Harrisburg C onvention 


BELMONT FARLEY 
Assistant Director, Division of Publications, N.E.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


Twenty-five hundred members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association assembled 
at Harrisburg, December 26-28, 1934, in the 85th 
convention of the organization. Program topics 
were centered around the themes, “What is 
Right with America,” and “What is Right with 
American Education.” General session head- 
liners of the three-day program arranged by 
Carmon Ross of Edinboro, president and the 
Executive Council, included: Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana; Louis J. Taber, Master 
of the National Grange; Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago; Glenn 
Frank, President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the 
Journal of the NEA. 

Convention addresses dwelt principally upon 
the present abnormal conditions of American 
life and pointed the way toward a new econo- 
mic and social policy for the Nation. Attri- 
buting our present difficulties ‘to a “breakdown 
of the world’s financial system,” “the revolu- 
tionary changes that science, technology, and 
power production have effected in the world’s 
industrial system,” and to “the strange revival 
of a stubborn and swashbuckling nationalism,” 
President Glenn Frank advocated the accept- 
ance of an economics of plenty in which there 
should be given “less attention to an artificial 
fixing of prices and more attention to an au- 
thentic freeing of the energies of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture to create new wealth 
from which alone we can provide adequate 
buying power for consumers and adequate 
profit for producers.” 

President Hutchins expressed the view that 
the way out of the present dilemma would be 


s found through the “free and independent exer- 


cise of the intelligence,” and to that end urged 
teachers to make it the first duty of the school 
to give the pupil an understanding of the so- 
ciety in which he lives. “The kind of edu- 
cational program that we must now carry 
through cannot be sustained without Federal 


aid, and Federal aid on a permanent basis,” 
said President Hutchins. 

Editor Morgan, surveying changes taking 
place and others contemplated, enumerated the 
following ideals that are “right” and which 
should be retained and strengthened in Ameri- 
ean tradition: home life, private property, 
democracy, equality of opportunity, universal 
education, religious freedom, public responsi- 
bility for citizen welfare, and a science of na- 
tional planning. 

Important convention reports included that 
of the committee on new units of school ad- 
ministration. This report proposed the crea- 
tion of county school executive committees 
composed of members elected by the county 
school directors association for the purpose of 
making recommendations for the regrouping of 
present school districts into new community 
districts having as their nucleus high school or 
natural community centers. 

Resolutions of the convention called for con- 
tinuity of State policy toward education and the 
appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by a non-partisan Council 
of Education, the broadening of the tax base 
for educational purposes in such a way that 
real estate may be relieved of its present bur- 
den, and the restoration of salary schedules in 
accordance with the tendencies in business and 
governmental agencies. 

A message from Governor-elect George H. 
Earle read to the convention by President Ross, 
pledged unqualified support of the teachers in 
their efforts to maintain adequate educational 
opportunity for the children of the State, and 
pointed out a “reasonable income tax 
lift the burden of school support from real 
estate” as one of the objectives of the new 
governor’s administration. 

A feature of convention activities was a past 
presidents’ dinner attended by 15 of the 21 
living past presidents of the organization. D. 
J. Waller, Bloomsburg, 84 years old, one-time 
State Superintendent, was the senior past officer 
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present. Doctor Waller headed the Pennsyl- 
vania teachers at their New Castle convention 
in 1897. 





Committee Reports in the House 


of Delegates 


Cooperative Study of the Unit of School 
Administration—Recommended a community 
school district, organized around a present high 
school center or a natural community center 
with a population sufficient to provide a pro- 
gram of education from the kindergarten 
through high school. 

Plans for securing this new community dis- 
trict include a county executive committee, 
composed of seven members elected by the 
county school directors’ association in counties 
where there is a county superintendent, with 
the county superintendent of schools as chief 
executive officer. 

Advisory Committee on the Economic Status 
Study—In order to combat the educational 
crisis, make available an increased amount of 
State aid for education to the local authorities, 
and to relieve real estate of its present heavy 
tax burden, three new taxes are suggested 
which it is estimated will raise $62,000,000 an- 
nually for the above purposes. These are: (1) 
A general retail sales tax of one per cent, with 
certain exemptions, designed to yield $24,000,- 
000; (2) A personal income tax, at progressive 
rates, which is estimated to produce $8,000,000 
annually over and above the amount now 
raised by the four-mill tax on certain intang- 
ibles; (3) A franchise tax on incorporated and 
unincorporated business, including manufactur- 
ing and laundering corporations now exempt 
from the capital stock tax, which will yield 
about $30,000,000 annually. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—During the 
past year death removed four beneficiaries, 
applications for financial aid were received 
from seventeen, financial aid was extended in 
five cases, unfavorable recommendations were 
made in twelve cases. At the present time 
beneficiaries of the Teachers’ Welfare Fund 
number sixty-six, a decrease of one from the 
preceding year. Monthly payments vary in 
amounts from $5.22 to $35.00. The monthly 
payroll for these sixty-six beneficiaries now 
totals $1,395.35. a yearly total of $16,744.20. 

Committee on Constitutional Revision—The 
committee recommended amendments to the 
present constitution, which were adopted, pro- 
viding a framework for the organization and 
activities of the convention districts, and mak- 
ing the committee on Teacher Welfare respon- 
sible to “carry out the policy of the Association 
in the work of teacher relief.” 


Committee on Legislation—The committee 
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presented a 17 point legislative program as 


follows: 


1. Complete restoration of the State pro- 
gram of education as mandated by the Ed- 


monds Act 


2. Increase in school support to at least one- 


third total cost 


3. A thorough-going and scientific revision 
of the State’s entire taxation and assessment 


system 
4. Simplification of government, through a 
modern constitution 


5. A deficiency appropriation to cover the 


immediate financial needs 

6. Prohibition of non-payment of taxes by 
solvent corporations or individuals financially 
able to pay ! 

7. Revision of the method of computing high 
school tuition 

8. Continued recognition by the State of its 
financial obligations of the Teachers Retire- 
ment System 

9. Civil Service for teachers 

10. Child labor legislation in conformity 
with the provisions of the NRA codes 

11. Prompt payment of teachers’ salaries by 
making them a first claim on State appropri- 
ations : 

12. Restoration of the laws relating to 
County Superintendents and Assistants 

13. A mandatory two-day County Institute 
with sufficient funds for the necessary expenses 

14. A constitutional amendment empowering 
a lay board to elect the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

15. A more efficient and more economical 
administration of the schools through the 
proper reorganization of the school districts 

16. An increase in the number of State 
Scholarships 

17. Federal aid for school purposes but with- 
out Federal control. 

Commission on Professional Ethics—In addi- 
tion to reporting on the cases which had been 
brought to it during the year, the chairman 
urged a revision of the continuing contract to 
prevent blanket dismissals. 

Committee on Programs for Local Branches— 
(As presented by Charles E. Sohl, Chairman, 
Abington) 

The past several years have been exceedingly 
critical ones for the PSEA. The tasks con- 
fronting it have been great and exceedingly 
difficult. We school teachers have had to run 
the gauntlet of severe opposition and even 
envy. We have not been overwhelmed, but 
we certainly have not escaped unscathed. After 
the smoke of the legislative battle of 1933 had 
cleared, we were forced to concede that our 
lines were somewhat withdrawn. We _ had 
actually lost ground. There were a number of 
outstanding reasons for our losses. Most of 
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hem need not be discussed here. The basic 
ault, however, lies with ourselves. The in- 


rtia of the teaching mass, coupled with in- 
fifference and helplessness of many were 
actors too great to overcome. 

Our president, Doctor Ross, has made a con- 
sientious effort to eliminate the causes of the 
933 failure. He has realized wherein lay the 
lifficulties. Many efforts have been made to 
emedy them. These have been successful to 
p large degree. There are signs of recovery, 
but the fight has not been won. You delegates 
kre asked to help carry on the campaign begun 
a year ago. You must realize the need for 
going back to your local branches and instill- 
ing into them the spirit of activity. The PSEA, 
to some degree, is on trial. Many teachers have 
adopted an exceedingly critical attitude. Many 
of them feel that every one in any position of 
trust or authority must exert every effort to 
support the cause of the actual teaching per- 
sonnel. They insist that the program of the 
Legislative Committee as published in the 
December Issue of the PSEA Journal, and re- 
published in the convention issue, must not 
only be supported, but must become enacted 
into law. To do this the local branches must 
help. They must be aroused to the need of the 
hour. PSEA must. not mean (as it sometimes 
has) Penitent Schoolteachers Ever Acquiescent. 
These initials must rather be symbolic of 
Power, Strength, Energy, and Activity. 

This convention is just as good as we make 
it The local branches are just what they set 
themselves up to be. I feel sure that if they 
are given a free hand to go ahead, and urged 
to action in the support of our legislative pro- 
gram, the PSEA cannot fail. If properly or- 
ganized, it constitutes the most powerful asso- 
ciation in Pennsylvania. We have come to 
Harrisburg for action. There must be neither 
“handouts” nor “sellouts.” We must carry back 
to the people who sent us the convincing proof 
that we have acted honestly, wisely, and fear- 
lessly for professional welfare. With such a 
show of “clean hands” we can easily arouse 
them to action and secure their united support. 
Let us not spend too much time on things that 
are laudable but innocuous. Let us adopt our 
principles of organization and live by them. Let 
us concentrate on those things that are most 
necessary. Let us restore and imbue our 
teachers with confidence that this is the or- 
ganization that is ever alert and watchful for 
their welfare and to which they may turn for 
help in the hour of need. 

The Committee on Programs for Local 
Branches has sincerely tried to serve you. The 
Handbook contains many useful suggestions. 
It is far from perfect, but it is a start. No local 
branch need remain dormant because of a lack 
of possible things to do. The suggestions are 
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workable but to be effective they must be 

worked. It is this that you and the people who 

sent you can and must do. 

Committee on Retirement Fund Relations— 
Presented one hundred four questions and an- 
swers of essential facts that teachers and 
members in the public school system should 
know about the Pennsylvania Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System. 

Committee on Civil Service—The committee 
recommended a modification of the continuing 
contract in an effort to promote security of 
positions for competent teachers. 

A resolution presented from the floor was 
adopted as follows—Resolved: That the Presi- 
dent of this Association be instructed to ap- 
point a committee representative of the legis- 
lative, civil service, and ethics committees to 
cooperate with the Legislative Committee of 
the School Directors Association to a view of 
possible agreement on legislative action rela- 
tive to continued service for teachers. 

Committee on Publicity—Urged teachers and 
administrators to establish friendly contact 
with agencies outside the school, such as news- 
papers and radio, community agencies, and 
affiliated organizations. 

Committee on Resolutions—The following 
resvlutions were adopted: 

1. This Association gives its complete 
endorsement to Governor-elect Earle in his 
efforts to secure for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania a constitution adequate to its 
present needs, and in keeping with the modern 
trends of government. Education in the new 
constitution should occupy a place commen- 
surate with its importance to the life and 
ideals of the Commonwealth. We call atten- 
tion to the following: 

a. During the past 40 years, six men have 
served as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction but five of these have been 
appointed in the past 15 years. We believe 
that the interests of the children of this 
Commonwealth require a permanent school 
policy entirely aside from political in- 
fluence. Provision should be made where- 
by the position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be filled by 
appointment by a non-partisan Council of 
Education. 

b. The constitution should mandate adequate 
financial provision for all phases of our 
modern public school system. 

2. We favor the broadening of the tax base 
in such a way that real estate may be relieved 
of a portion of its present burden for the 
support of government. For this purpose pro- 
vision should be made for such additional 
revenue as may be adequate to carry out this 
objective. 

3. Since much difficulty in raising revenue 
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is due to inequitable and careless assessment 
of property, we urge immediate passage of 
legislation which will set up the necessary 
machinery for scientific assessment, uniform 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

4. We call attention to the fact that the 
contractual obligation of the Edmonds Act re- 
quires the State to provide a deficiency appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to return to the several 
school districts, the amount due in the present 
fiscal year. 

5. The sacrifice and privation of the teachers 
during the period of depression are the 
high spots of the profession. In accordance 
with tendencies in business and other govern- 
mental agencies, this Association urges that 
the several salary schedules pertaining to the 
various types of school districts in the State 
be restored immediately. 

6. The public has been apathetic too long 
to the army of young men and women who 
leave our secondary schools and colleges each 
year. The obligation which society owes to 
these men and women is one which educa- 
tion must stress. We believe that provision 
should be made by the State and Federal 
governments so that our education facilities 
may be extended to care for them. 

7. We endorse the policy of the State 
Cuuncil of Education in extending the period 
of preparation for the profession of teaching. 
We endorse the policy, however, of readjust- 
ment of salary schedules so that those secur- 
ing similar preparation may receive the same 
salaries. 

8. We recommend that the continuing con- 
tract law in its present form be so modified 
that it will definitely protect competent 
teachers from wholesale dismissals. 


Communication from Governor- 
Elect Earle 


During the General Session on Thursday 
evening, President Ross read the following 
communication from Governor-elect Earle: 

“During the recent campaign I made several 
specific pledges to the school teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. At this time, as your Governor- 
elect, I want all of you to know that I intend 
to keep every promise I have made. 

“T have studied your legislative program. On 
October 15 of this year I stated my position 
on every point of that program. My position 
is the same today. Summarized, it covers 
these points: 

“1. The Edmonds Act. 
pliance with this Act, 


I strongly favor com- 
and whole-heartedly 


support restoration of its provisions as soon as 
economic recovery permits. 

“2. State’s Share of the Cost. One of the 
major objectives of my Administration will be 
the shifting of the school tax burden from 
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real estate to the State. I favor a reasonable 
income tax to be used exclusively for school 
purposes. This must await revision of ou 
State Constitution, which I hope to accomplish 
at the earliest possible date. 

“3. Tax Revision. One of the planks in my 













party’s platform, and in my own platform, 
calls for distribution of the tax burden through 
equitable real estate assessments. 

“4. Simplification of Government. This can 
be accomplished through Constitutional revi- 
sion, which will make possible the consolida- 
tion of overlapping subdivisions of government 
in the State without sacrificing the principle 
of Home Rule. 

“5. Immediate Financial Needs. I have stated 
my position on the Edmonds Act. I also feel 
that adequate emergency State aid for needy 
and distressed school districts must be pro- 
vided. 

“6. High School Tuition. I agree with your 
Association in its contention that the State 
should render more generous aid to the school 
districts, so that the opportunity for high 
school education may not be denied to any 
child in the State. 

“7. Teachers’ Retirement System. This is a 
contract between the State and the employees 
of the schools. It must be maintained. 

“8. Civil Service for Teachers. Firmly be- 
lieving that this is highly desirable, I agree 
with the suggestion that an independent com- 
mission should be appointed to study the 
problem of a Civil Service Law for school 
teachers. 

“9. Child Labor Laws. I have frequently 
and emphatically stated that the child labor 
laws of our State should be strengthened. 

“10. A Cooperative Program of Recovery. 
I am in complete sympathy with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in its desire for 
restoration of the complete school program, 
the reorganization of the units of school admin- 
istration, and the revision of the methods of 
school support as stated in your own legisla- 
tive program. 

“In summarizing these ten points I am repeat- 
ing, in almost identical words, my original 
statement of October 15, because I want it to 
be perfectly clear that my campaign promises 
and my Administration program are the same. 

“Finally, I want to tell you that in my opinion 
education is one of the most important func- 
tions of government. It will be so considered 
in my Administration. 

GeEorGE H. EARLE 
Governor-Elect, Pennsylvania” * 

The following telegram was sent in reply: 
Hon. George H. Earle 
Governor-Elect 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
My dear Sir: 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
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tion in convention assembled greets you and 
thanks you for your expressions of good will. 
We appreciate the reassurance of your friend- 
liness towards education and your pledge of 
support for the legislative program of the 
Association. 

We wish you and your Administration suc- 
cess and tender you our service of cooperation. 
Carmon Ross. President, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Elections 


The results of the election were: 
Place of 1935 Convention—Harrisburg 
President—Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
First-Vice-Pres——Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Second Vice-Pres.—M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
Committee on Legislation: 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
Committee on Resolutions 
Franklin Cartledge, Philadelphia 
John T. Connell, Butler 
C. V. Erdly, Hanover 
Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Raymond G. Mowrey, Chambersburg 
G. C. L. Riemer, Clarion 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
National Education Association State Director 
J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 


NEA State Delegates to the Denver Conven- 
tion - 
1. Officers of the Association 

Ben G. Graham, President, Administration 
Building, Pittsburgh 

Carmon Ross, First Vice-President, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro 

M. H. Thomas, Second Vice-President, 121 
Chestnut Street, Harrisburg 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
NEA State Director, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, .Chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Steelton 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on 
Resolutions, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on 
Teacher Welfare, Administration Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 


2. Presidents of Departments 


Charles H. Boehm, Asst. Bucks 
County, Morrisville 
Italo L. de Francesco, 1603 N. 11th Street, 


Reading 


Supt., 
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Mrs., Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 

Richard W. Grant, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

H. V. Herlinger, 53 E. 11th Street, Midland 

Lloyd H. Hinkle, Supt., Bedford County, 
Bedford 

Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town 

Louis P. Hoyer, 6630 N. 10th Street, Phila- 
delphia 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 
Street, Scranton 

Arthur M. Stull, 30 Akers Street, Johns- 
town 

Miriam A. Weikert, Court House, York 

Elected by the House of Delegates 

J. G. Allen, Principal, Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, Scotland 


439 Phelps 


F. S. Attinger, Supt., Snyder County, 
Selinsgrove 

M. S. Bentz, Supt., Cambria County, Ebens- 
burg 


H. L. Blair, Asst. Supt., Warren County, 
Warren 

Cc. A. Burke, Supervising Principal, Gil- 
berton 

Will Grant Chambers, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Pa. State College, State College 

E. T. Chapman, Supt., New Kensington 

Mary E. Clemens, Teacher of English, 6 N. 
9th St., Stroudsburg 

R. G. Deevers, Principal, Taylor-Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh 

G. A. Eichler, Supt., Northampton 

Sophie W. Eldridge, Teacher, 4921 Royal 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia 

H. G. Fish, Supervising Principal, Mt. 
Jewett 

Blanche Foster, Teacher, Tilden Junior 
High School, 66th and Elmwood Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Walter Frees, Teacher of Industrial Arts, 
173 West Oley Street, Reading 

Floyd C. Fretz, Supervising Principal, 
Downingtown 

A. L. Gehman, Supt., Springfield Twp. 
Schools, Hillcrest Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Levi Gilbert, Principal, 805 58th Street, 
Altoona 

J. J. Gillespie, Teacher, 841 N. Valley Ave- 
nue, Olyphant 

S. R. Grimm, Supervising Principal, Sid- 
man 

George W. Houck, District Principal, 218 
South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre 

N. E. Heeter, Supt., Clarion County, Clarion 

A. H. Howell, Supt., Wayne County, Hones- 
dale 

Aelfric James, Sr., Chemistry Instructor, 
801 Spring Garden Street, Easfon 

P. A. Jones, Principal, 1018 East State St., 
Sharon 
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F. D. Keboch, Supervising Principal, As- 
pinwall 

J. B. Kennedy, Supt., Colymbia 

Norman C. Koontz, Supt., Indiana 

Harry L. Kriner, Dean of Instruction, State 
Teachers College, California 

E. O. Liggett, Supt. 87 Union Avenue, 
Crafton 

Aaron S. Longacre, Teacher, 909 Edgewood 

Rd., Brookline, Upper Darby 


Charles F. Maxwell, Supt., Westmoreland — 


County, Court House, Greensburg 

Katherine O’Dea, Teacher, 169 South Main 
Avenue, Scranton 

H. L. Offner, Teacher, 2657 Poplar Street, 
Erie 

J. W. Potter, Supt., Carlisle 

S. H. Replogle, Asst. County Supt., 345 
County Office Building, Pittsburgh 

F. G. Rogers, Supt., Centre County, Belle- 
fonte 

C. C. Shaffer, Supervising Principal, Con- 
fluence 

Kenneth Leroy Springer, Grade Teacher, 
422 E. Prospect Street, York 

H. L. Tennyson, Supervising Principal, Mid- 
way 

J. C. Twinem, Professor of Education, 3022 
Sixth Avenue, Beaver Falls 

Anna W. Walker, Elementary Principal, 
5732 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Janey Woodside, Practice Teacher, 
Elgin Avenue, Pittsburgh 


5636 


Election Tellers Who Served Until Election 
Results Were Complete 
B. O. Baldwin, Scranton 
Edythe Bolen, Livermore 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
S. K. Faust, Hulmeville 
Gladys E. Gay, Towanda 
S. K. Gibson, DuBois 
Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 
J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 
Mary Lockard, Johnstown 
J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Willis W. Piatt, Kane 
_J. Milton Rossing, Glenolden 
K. Josephine Ruth, Reading 
E. E. Smull, Jenkintown 
O. F. Sollenberger, Bellefonte 
D. A. Yingling, Clearfield 


A. D. Thomas Supports the President-Elect 

At the closing general session before the in- 
troduction of Superintendent Ben G. Graham, 
president-elect, Superintendent A. D. Thomas, 
Hazleton, the defeated candidate for president, 
said: 

“My defeats have always been my greatest 
victories because a defeat gives one an oppor- 
tunity to rise above self and to give fealty and 
loyalty not to self but to the ideals and atti- 
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tudes of the organization and to its leaders§ 
elected. If, after the ballots have all been— 
counted, Ben Graham has the highest number} 
of votes, then Ben Graham is my choice for the 
leadership of this Association.” 














PSEA’S New President 


Ben G. Graham, who was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion at the Harrisburg convention, is the super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh schools. A native of 
the western part of the State, Dr. Graham has 
been active in its educational work ever since 
his graduation from Westminster College in 
1904. 


Pittsburgh first knew him as a teacher of 
chemistry in Central High School, next as 
principal of its first junior high school, the 
Latimer. After three years in this position he 
went to New Castle as_ superintendent of 
schools. Six and a half years later he was in- 
vited to return to Pittsburgh as associate super- 
intendent. From this position he was advanced 
to the superintendency upon the death of Dr. 
Davidson. Since 1930 he has served in his 
present position. 

In State and National circles Dr. Graham 
has been recognized as a leader. He has been 
active in PSEA committee work for many 
years, and in 1931-32 he was president of the 
Western Convention District of PSEA. As a 
member of the NEA Department of Superin- 
tendence he served as chairman of the Com- 
mission on School Administration which pre- 
pared the twelfth yearbook of the Department, 
entitled Critical Problems in School Adminis- 
tration. At present he is a member of the 
executive committee of the Department of 
Superintendence. He also is a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the NEA. 



























Warning of an Imposter 


The University of Chicago Press issues a 
warning against an impostor who is reported to 
have called upon educators in different cities, 
presenting himself as a representative of the 
University of Chicago Press and soliciting man- 
uscripts for publication. In at least one instance 
the impostor succeeded in cashing a check, 
which was later returned by the bank. In the 
several instances that have been reported to 
the Press, the man has given his name as John 
Howard Marshall. The Press states that it 
does not have on its staff anyone by this name, 
nor does it make a practice of soliciting man- 
uscripts by special representatives—THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 


Mary Irwin 
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The Need to Interpret Public 
Education 


CARMON ROSS 
President of the PSEA and President, State Teachers College, Edinboro 


It is a singular coincidence that eighty-two 
years ago, almost on the same day, De- 
cember 28, the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Association, now our own PSEA, saw its birth 
in this same city. The custom of meeting im- 
mediately following the Christmas Day has 
been followed practically ever since, and 
strangely enough, as a mandate of the first con- 
stitution of the Association. For many years 
the Association held two conventions! It may 
not, therefore, be inappropriate to make use of 
a peculiarly appropriate quotation from Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount to introduce our theme 
this evening. Jesus had delivered His Beati- 
tudes in history’s most famous sermon by bless- 
ing the poor in spirit; those that mourn; the 
meek; those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness; those who are merciful; the pure 
in heart; the peacemakers; and those reviled 
and persecuted for His sake. He, whose birth 
we have just observed, had exhorted all these— 
many of whom must have been teachers—to 
rejoice and to be exceedingly glad for great 
would be their reward in Heaven! Then specifi- 
cally addressing HIS followers, the teachers of 
the new order, Christ made use of seteral 
striking figures which illustrate the purpose 
and significance of the thought of this address 
and the year’s slogan: 

“Ye are the salt of the ‘earth; but if 
the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under foot of men. 

“Ye are the light of the world. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

“Neither do men light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick; and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. 

“Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

The followers of the Lord were told to adver- 
tise, to make known their “good works.” 

This is a beautiful example of publicity for 
things spiritual and gives us a pattern for 
emulation. The “need to interpret public 





i Address before the General Session, Thursday 
evening, December 27, 1934, at the Harrisburg 
Convention of the PSEA. 
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education” suggests to us that too long have we 
hid our light under a bushel, and in the words 
of Luke, “No man when he hath lighted a 
candle covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a bed; but setteth it on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light.” 

If we may put into more blunt words the 
thought under discussion, teachers, admini- 
strators, and those responsible for the educa- 
tion of teachers have failed to give to an under- 
standing public a proper appraisal of the scope, 
purposes, and methods of the schools. We have 
been poor advertisers! Oh, yes, there have 
been fragmentary and _ convulsive efforts, 
especially when under attack, but never an in- 
telligent, consistent, and continuous policy of 
keeping the public thoroughly informed as to 
what public education stands for and what it 
is actually doing. And when the effort has 
been made we have resorted quite frequently 
to sentiment, rather than intelligence; to the 
spectacular, rather than to the essentials of our 
modern educational programs. We have been 
docile, and as a result have been more apolo- 
getic than aggressive. It is, therefore, a source 
of much comfort, hope, and satisfaction that 
this critical period in the life of public educa- 
tion has clearly defined for us the stern reality 
and the necessity to organize programs of in- 
terpretation, Joint Commissions, Citizens Con- 
ferences, etc., not in terms of explanations and 
defences, but in terms of cold facts, achieve- 
ments, and significant societal contributions. 
The task of telling the public what is right with 
our schools and what their needs are must 
be an all year job, and not one for any special 
week or occasion, helpful as these may be. Let 
us cease to cajole ourselves into the fatuous 
belief that a sufficiently serious impact can be 
made on this important task unless carefully 
planned and organized efforts prevail. These, 
of course, must be at least as intelligent and as 
effective as are those of the interests which 
would strangle popular education, especially 
in the upper levels, by curtailing its program 
of diversified modern offerings. 

Candidly, the program and policy of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association for 
the year just closing have been ones of organ- 
izing for interpretative purposes. Everything 
done has pointed that way. The Economic 
Status Study, the Cooperative Study of the Unit 
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strengthening of our contacts with kindred 
organizations—still in process of development— 
the ten-point legislative program, and finally 
our program to vitalize the two hundred 
seventy-seven local branches, have had the 
same objective in view. Our greatest hcpe lies 
in making out of our rank and file students 
of the problems facing education. This is im- 
possible without a thorough understanding of 
what our schools are doing, and what the pur- 
poses of public education should be, what its 
achievements are, and where its failures lie. 
In other words, we must make as popular the 
ideals underlying public education as is the 
universality of free schools. The teachers and 
their local leaders can revolutionize the attitude 
of the great supporting public if they will but 
study their own problems intelligently and then 
organize to tell the public. The committee that 
formulated the program of activities for the 277 
Local Branches of the PSEA has performed a 
real service. What we now need is the will to 
do and a common sense to carry on unitedly, 
cooperatively, and consistently. The candle 
must be placed on the candlestick where it will 
give light to all. 


A program of interpretation is of special 
value not only to the public which supports and 
controls public education, but to the teachers 
and administrators as well. To interpret our 
schools requires on our part the ability and 
willingness to appraise and to analyze our pro- 
grams, offerings, and procedures. This very 
necessity will compel us to question and to 
scrutinize everything we do. We will be forced 
to justify what is being done. This in itself will 
have a very salutary effect on all of us. Taking 
a frequent inventory will arouse us out of our 
smug complacency and keep education abreast 
of the times. Unless we do this, education will 
continue to be a conservator of the past rather 
than a guide for the future, through its under- 
standing of the present needs of times that are 
rapidly changing. Such a program will place 
upon teachers the role of leadership which 
should be theirs in every community. A pro- 
gram such as the one suggested will work itself 
out in a course of correctives for any present 
maladjustments in the educational system. 


In the urgency of a program of interpreting 
the schools to the public, I would not for an 
instant give the impression that everything is 
right with the public schools. We must not be 
afraid to confess our faults and mistakes. In 
this, however, I believe we can make a safe 
comparison with other institutions. The past 
four years have shown very conclusively that 
the mistakes of education have been no greater 
than those of banking, industry, the law, the 


politician, the church, and we ‘might add many 
others. 


In fact, we may listen with much re- 
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of School Administration, the broadening and@ assurance to no less a publicist and successful 


business man than Edward A Filene: 

“Great financiers wrecked our: fin- 
ances. Power kings turned out to be 
weaklings. Captains of industry fled 
from the battle at the first smell of 
danger and, by cutting wages and cur- 
tailing the public buying power, led the 
grand stampede away from industry 
and toward unemployment.” 

Surely, this admission on the part of one of 
America’s great merchants who further says 
“we business men should be very humble and 
begin to question our assumption of a divine 
prerogative to give advice to everybody else” 
should give us teachers sufficient confidence to 


admit that there is room for improvement inf 


our program of education. We can be at least 
as honest in our confessions as Mr. Filene is 
when he says that “fifty years’ study of the 
problems of business, and of the social and 
political problems which have arisen from the 
evolution of business, has compelled me to see 
that there is no basic solution for them except 
in education.” But not all business men and 
organizations of business men are so fairminded 
and so publicly minded as the Boston mer- 
chant. When business is opposed it does not 
explain, it attacks. This is the technique of 
business. The educator tends to apologize and 
to explain. We should take a leaf out of busi- 
ness. Even if we have to admit some short- 
comings, and we should, we can do so without 
being docile. Let us rather set up a corrective 
program. An honest evaluation of the work 
of our schools will enlist the sympathetic sup- 
port of all those who are really interested in 
the part public education should play in build- 
ing morals, character, and thinking citizens. It 
is through this pooling of interests and inter- 
dependence of all the community factors in the 
education of our youth that makes a program 
of interpretation hopeful and profitable. 


public schools has been along three lines—cost, 
luxuries, or the so-called “fads and frills”, and 
lack among our product of ability to think. A 
well-planned program of interpretation will 
wipe out much misunderstanding about all 
these and others. When we realize that 
America is spending only one out of every five 
dollars spent for public services on _ public 
education and that in 1933 only 3.7% of the net 
national income was spent on public education, 
against 15% for other services of government, 
this attack falls flat. When the public is in- 
formed as to how small a part of the total cost 
of education goes for music, art, health, and 
libraries; and how significant a part these offer- 
ings play in the development not only of co- 
operative citizenship but the more abundant 
life as well, the so-called luxuries will be ad- 
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interests who believe that the “three R’s” are 


Vol. 83, No. 6 


vyocated as modern essentials. As a matter of 
fact, the real animus back of these attacks is 
well illustrated by the tirade of a well-known 
critic when he advises “the master pedagogues 


Ito give themselves honestly and whole heartedly 
to the great task of trying to give the children 


of the U. S. the maximum education at the 
minimum cost.” Yes, there’s the rub! “The 
maximum of education at the minimum of 
cost”. This, of course, reminds us of the pro- 
vision of one of our early constitutions in 
Pennsylvania in which schools were to be pro- 
vided for the poor “that they may be taught 
at low prices”, with the emphasis on “low”. 
And we have not yet recovered from this early 
suggestion and mandate. 


Because of the very nature of the task, there 


fis some justification for the oft made charge 


that our young people are not only unwilling 
to think, but incapable of doing so. The recent 
bloodless social and political revolutions in this 
country, and particularly in a state noted for its 
rock-ribbed adherence to a certain political 
philosophy would lead us to question even this 
common observation, made rather more 
frequently than with adherence to the truth 
and to careful analysis. Nevertheless, the re- 
tort to this attack is a just one. Teaching 
children how to.think straight, fearlessly, 
is almost impossible until teachers 
are assured of reasonable safety, and, may we 
say, academic freedom? Mr. Filene’s stricture 
that the public schools have not taught the 


| proper kind of human relationships again con- 


cerns an interpretation to the public of the 
school’s limitations. An understanding of this 
failure should immediately bring a correction of 
this just criticism. Can the schools do that 
which the controlling part of the public will not 
There are still many _ influential 


the only legitimate functions of the public 
schools, and that matters of morals, business 
ethics, civic righteousness, and a host of other 
so-called virtues underlying the practical prin- 
ciples and practices of the god success as here- 
tofore understood, are the peculiar domain of 
other institutions. When we make plain these 
limitations and further add to these the plain 
unvarnished truth that the penuriousness of 
the public towards teachers has not always 
attracted the best type of talent into the busi- 
ness of teaching, the public must take notice, 
and it will if we insistently carry on the cam- 
paign of enlightenment. 

Any program of interpretation necessarily 
brings to the front ways and means, or method. 
This has been a focal point of controversy, 
especially when it concerns the interpretation 
of our needs to the legislative mind. This 
should not and need not be so, for the legisla- 
tive mind should be informed “back home”. 
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The public schools have, probably, the best 
avenues of approach to the making of opinion 
in America. The home, the church, civic 
organizations, and thirty million young people 
in school and college, with over one million 
teachers in daily contact with all these are a 
powerful approach in the dissemination of 
knowledge and truth. Our own special com- 
mittee on publicity and the committee of class 
room teachers that formulated the self activity 
program for the local branches both oppose the 
so-called commercial publicity and the tactics 
of high-pressure salesmanship. Our method 
should be one of education and persuasion 
through reason and in behalf of the childhood 
of the state, rather than one of compulsion and 
threat. That the method proposed has not 
always worked is not the fault of the method 
but the lack of intelligent organization, con- 


_ sistent application, petty disagreements among 


our various group interests. One year of 
experience as President of the greatest state 
organization of teachers in America compels me 
to urge that our more than 60,000 members 
unite themselves into a well-knit unit of com- 
mon interests and common purposes and that 
we work together under intelligent leadership. 
Our program of interpretation will be successful 
on all fronts only by unifying and solidifying 
our divergent interests. Our convention areas 
and local branch leaders must work under one 
leadership and direction. This is our real prob- 
lem and the real solution to a proper under- 
standing of the numerous problems facing 
public education. And curiously enough, the 
great public is anxious to know. It is not inter- 
ested in our pettiness, prejudices, partisanship, 
and politics! But what it does want to know 
are the agreements and not the disagreements. 


The program of interpreting the schools and 
of selling them to our public is in our own 
hands. It is high time to stop defending public 
education by showing in a positive dynamic 
fashion in a hundred different ways that there 
is much that is right with our schools and 
that they are worth far more than they cost. 
Let business and industry speak out honestly: 
let the enriched lives of our millions proclaim 
their indebtedness to the schools: let the high 
intelligence of our people testify to the stabi- 
lizing influence of the educational institutions 
during the past five years of a bloodless 
political and social revolution; and finally, let 
us be honest with ourselves by giving due 
credit to the schools of America for helping us 
maintain our calm and our faith in America 
and its institutions! What greater rebuke to 
the ravings and mouthings of the pessimists 
who allow their vision to be obscured by 
prejudice and selfish interests! Let there be 
light on the morn, we hope of a New Day! 
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Attendance at the PSEA Convention 
at Harrisburg 


The registration at the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion of the PSEA totaled 1,324. An analysis of 
the registration is presented below: 


MBCRBNS, GATE osicics corso So sso eeas 9 
Teachers, College and University .. 54 
Teachers, Commercial ............. 26 
Teachers, Counsellor ............. 3 
TECACHETS, HNRUEN  ... si6.00sbielcvaceces 24 
Teachers, Graded School .. ...... 67 
Teachers, High School ............ 106 
Teachers, Home Economics ........ 11 
Teachers, Industrial Arts .......... 17 
Teachers, Junior High School ...... 23 
Teachers, Kindergarten-Primary .. 26 
MOCBCRELS: TMIUBIC. cc6iechaseins econ sacs 12 
Teachers, Normal School ........ 1 
Teachers, Physical Education ...... 4 
OACHOYS, “SROMTCE ooo 5a oc0.50-6:6s:0's s0s 2 
Teachers, Rural School ....:.<..... 14 
Teachers, Special (Class ............ 5 
Teachers, State Teachers College .. 36 
TEBCHETS, “TEAMING oie 6 bises6060.se0s 5 
teachers, Vocational ..........<.<- 13 
Teachers, Unclassified .............. 159 617 
Principals, Assistant ....... .<.... 9 
Principals, District, ..cc6iessicsens. 1 
Principals, Elementary ............ 60 
Principals, High School ......... 88 
Principals, Junior High School ... 27 
Principals, Supervising ............ 163 
Principals, Unclassified Sill ic ia tore 27 375 
Superintendents, Assistant County . 41 
Superintendents, Assistant District . 3 
Superintendents, County ............ 38 
Superintendents, District .......... 66 
Superintendents, Retired ........... 1 149 
Administrative Officials ............ 10 
Bookmen and Salesmen ........ . oF 
Goo 0 | er 10 
Department of Public Instruction .. 14 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce . 1 
MEPOUAIMONIS cc Shs auavalsiendtbicraty viene cteeec 6 
NEA Headquarters Staff .......... 2 
Presidents, College and University 2 
Presidents, State Teachers College 9 
PSEA Headquarters Staff .......... 9 
Research Workers ............. 1 
School Board Members ............ 3 
SSO OMUNUIEBES | oc. s ais 6 5srerers Beitdecicsepeaiere 4 
SIRENS UN coast atas Sarees nt Maree cere oa ct 1 
UE | carr a a 48 
ROEM A BRAINS es Seda ser ho oak Aisne oe 8 
aes AS. AA a eOretery sco cea 1 
SS RINT cr eee Urs hn rear er Ae en ee 19 183 
1,324 


The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
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Delegates is illustrated by the tabulation ap. 
pearing below: 


WPCCOUNOMD oo oe Sess. a cree tds Stace lepioer ates 265 
Supervising Principals ............ 87 
High School Principals: < .c6:i..060% 48 
District Superintendents ........... 46 
Elementary Principals ............. 44 
College, State Teachers College, and 
University Professors ... 2.25.24. 27 
County Superintendents.......... 19 


Assistant County Superintendents .. 17 


Junior High School Principals ..... 15 
Supervisors and Directors ....... 9 
Assistant Principals: .2...66.066. 0645. 5 


Presidents. State Teachers Colleges 4 


Assistant District Superintendents .. 2 
DisGicl PLNeCipAaAl. o..cc%. .6sceewnnes B 
Department of Public Instruction .. 1 
HRESCATCH “WORKED 6csecc. Socda cake 1 
SHOT OON VAIO fo 5d iss ob eraseictia re elesiecas 1 
Positions not indicated ............. 19 611 





Smedley Junior High, Chester, 
Wins Silver Cup 


The clothing classes, eighth and ninth grades, 
of the Smedley Junior High School, Chester, 
won the first-place silver cup for the exhibition 
of clothing submitted to the knitting and sew- 
ing contest sponsored by the Junior activities 
of the Evening Public Ledger under Dixie Lee 
in Philadelphia. 

Seventy-seven schools from the metropolitan 
district of Philadelphia were represented and 
included in the senior high school groups. 

Eighteen girls were adjudged best in the 
senior public school division by the judges who 
represented a pattern magazine, a_ sewing 
machine company, and an instructor from 
Drexel Institute. 

The garments were judged on the basis of 
workmanship, style, and color combination. 
Last year the dresses were knitted during club 
activity period, whereas this year the garments 
were made during regular class and activity 
periods. 





Nature Contest 


The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, is holding 
the second annual Nature Contest on Satur- 
day, May 18, 1935, in the educational room. 
Carnegie Museum. This contest is open to all 
school children of grades five to. twelve in- 
clusive in the counties of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Conference district. 

Study lists covering all material 
identified in the contest will be sent 
applying to: 


to be 
upon 


Miss MILLIE R. TURNER, 
Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Vitalizing Rural Education 


ELEONORE HASSINGER 
Rural Teacher, Rushford, Minnesota 


Rural education has seemed to many to be 
of such minor importance that it has hardly 
been given a serious thought. Teachers often 
teach school in a rural community when it is 
impossible to get or hold a position in a city 
system. It is forgotten that our farm children 
should be permitted to become good, courteous, 
healthy citizens as well as their city cousins. 
There is no doubt that rural education needs 
vitalizing. 'To accomplish such an end, rural 
education must be approached by teachers from 
a fresh point of view. City schools have be- 
come quite alive and vitalized. By the same 
means let us awaken our country schools from 
their lethargy. 

It was my privilege not long ago to visit 
several rural schools in my county. I returned 
from my visits with two pictures quite clearly 
impressed upon my mind. Let me paint them 
for you. 

The first picture is of a low, one-room school- 
house, sadly in need of paint. It stood very 
close to the road in a small, swampy, uneven 
yard. As I entered- the room at the invitation 
of the teacher I realized that the exterior put 
forth an even better appearance than the in- 
terior. Several broken windows were stuffed 
with yellowed newspapers. The floors were 
strewn with crumbs from the noon lunch and 
with scraps of paper. Near the battered, de- 
crepit stove a trail of ashes showed that neat- 
ness was not a heavily endorsed virtue. The 
desks were dilapidated and unclean. Covering 
much of the sooty walls were ‘literally scores 
of the busy work type posters common twenty- 
five years ago. There were no library books 
and just a few out-of-date textbooks. 

The children appeared to be from average 
homes, but their uncombed hair and muddy 
shoes marked them as careless through lack of 
training. The snickers and whispers that had 
greeted my entrance were due, I thought, 
to the novelty of a visitor. Later I wondered 
if those discourtesies were not common. 

I observed several classes during that after- 
noon. They were all the same routine matter— 
the teacher asked a few questions, answered 
them herself, and assigned the next two pages. 
No one seemed to care whether any worth- 
while thing was accomplished. The vision of a 
living education was never seen by either 
teacher or pupils. 

The attention of several big boys was on the 
rehearsal of a recess fight. The little folks 


_————— 

_* Winning article in the vitalizing rural educa- 
hn division of the State Teachers’ Magazine con- 
est, 
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stolidly colored alternate strips on their tablet 
paper or sat idle. As recess was announced, 
the pupils made a noisy dash for the door. 

Have you ever visited such a school? 

In another community not many miles dis- 
tant was another school. The modern building 
seemed of itself to beam a smile of welcome 
from its large, well-kept lawn. Everything, 
from the flag floating above all to the neatly 
trimmed bushes near the steps, seemed ideal. 
A kittenball diamond with plenty of field space 
had an enthusiastic team playing “move-up.” 
An intermediate grade group was engaged in a 
running “game in another part of the yard. 
Under a group of shade trees the primary chil- 
dren were enjoying a quiet circle game. A 
young teacher was on the kittenball diamond, 
but the other groups were unsupervised. 

Three minutes before school time a pupil 
blew a whistle. Thirty-five children ceased 
playing at once. As they entered the building 
they all wiped their feet on the door mat. In- 
side they quietly drank from a sanitary foun- 
tain, washed their hands, combed their hair, 
and were ready for work in the three minutes. 
The three lower grades received worth-while 
seatwork to do. Some older children went to 
a well stocked reference shelf, and, in a busi- 
ness-like way, found the material they desired. 

All of the classes showed a great deal of pupil 
participation in thoughtful answers and a happy 
spirit of cooperation. The assignments were 
vivid and purposeful. One of the classes had an 
especially interesting poetry appreciation lesson 
in primary language. 

During the afternoon I noticed a fully 
equipped and catalogued library, modern text- 
books, and many evidences of pupil activity. 
Among the latter were a partly completed 
Arabian sand table and some well executed 
free-hand illustrations of a history lesson. In 
the basement was an inviting manual training 
corner. 

Conversation with the teacher showed that 
industrial work as well as fine arts and music 
was taught. “With such an eager group as I 
have, it’s easy to find time,” she replied to my 
question. I thought, “It must be easy to work 
for such an eager teacher.” 

At dismissal time the pupils left in an orderly 
fashion and all with a cheery “good night.” 
From the behavior of the children to the ar- 
rangement of materials in the room, everything 
spoke of a pleasant working order. 

If you have not visited a vitalized school, you 
have missed a most enjoyable experience. Hav- 
ing seen these two vividly contrasting schools, 
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let us discover what makes such a big differ- 
ence. 

In any school there are two big influences at 
work, namely, the patrons and the teachers. 
In the first kind of school the teachers for 
several years had been those whose main aim 
was, not the welfare of the pupils, but rather 
that of getting a regular salary with as little 
effort as possible. You may say there are not 
maiy such teachers, but if there is only one 
in a county, it is one too many. 

Why are such persons allowed to teach? The 
answer is simple: there is no power but the 
school board which can remove a _ teacher. 
Quite frequently the members of the school 
board have never entered the school house ex- 
cept for an evening’s entertainment. The chil- 
dren become used to disorder and think noth- 
ing of it. The patrons likewise, in time, expect 
only that the school be “kept” and not too much 
money spent. 

In the second kind of school the teachers have 
usually been of an entirely different sort. Let 
us take the present one as an example. She 
has spent four college years in the field of ele- 
mentary education. She enjoys teaching as a 
profession and considers her rural charge as 
the “most magical human chance in all of the 
world’s work.” She is a fine teacher to find 
in a rural school. Such teachers have by 
various means aroused in the community a 
sense of pride in the school. Every parent 
visits school at least once a year. An active 
Parent-Teacher Association has proved a great 
aid to the busy teacher. 

Could the second school ever become lowered 
to the standard of the first one? Yes, if a group 
of uninspired teachers ever got into the school, 
in time much interest would be lost. An en- 
lightened community, however, isn’t ‘likely to 
let that happen. 

Could the first school ever be raised to the 
level of the second one? Yes, again! If a true 
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teacher got into that school, she could trans- — ° 
form it within a year. Given several years, she § © 
could change it so that it would never be § 
recognized as the same school. be 
In spite of the fact that both patrons and — ° 
teacher are influential in the success of a school, — “ 
most of the credit or blame must go to the — ™ 
teacher. A friendly, energetic, personable D 
teacher can, by proving herself interested in fc 
farm and local community life, mould local — * 
opinion. It may be a slow, tedious, and seem- — “ 
ingly thankless task, but in the end the result & ™ 
is worth the effort. Once aroused, community tt 
interest proves an inspiration and help to a . 





good teacher. 

Now the whole matter comes to this. In 
order to have an alive, vitalized rural educa- — } 
tion we must have trained, interested teachers d 
who are teaching rural schools because they te 
wish to. We must have teachers who are in the tl 
profession because they feel that they have e 
something to contribute to the lives of farm t 
boys and girls, teachers whose main thought is N 
“how can I better train these pupils to be V 
healthy, happy citizens?” We need responsible, a 
self-directing teachers, because their work is e 
almost entirely unsupervised. t 

Is there not some way of providing for rural c 
America more teachers of capability and vi- 0 
sion? For the good of our country as well as — ° 
our profession, let us find a way. , 








THE BioLocy SEcTION of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference heard an address 
by Ralph E. Griswold, superintendent of parks, 
Pittsburgh, at its meeting December 8, 1934, 
in the Frick Training School, Pittsburgh. J. R. 
Sisley, New Kensington, is president of the or- 
ganization. 

FirE destroyed a school building housing t 
junior high and grade school pupils in Philips- : 
burg on November 29, 1934. The loss is esti- 
mated at $60,000. } 
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“We Aint Gwine Nowhere” 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


Pollak Foundation, Newton, Mass. 


On a country road, near Atlanta, a friend of 
mine met three colored men. “Where are you 
all going?” he asked. 

“We ain’t gwine nowhere,” was the answer. 
“We’s been where we’s gwine.” 

If the teachers of the United States were asked 
today, “Where are you all going?” and they 
answered, “We ain’t gwine nowhere,” the ans- 
wer would be grammatically wrong and there- 
fore shocking. But if such an answer is fact- 
ually right, that ought to be still more shocking. 

During the past five years, have the schools 
of the country, considered as a whole, been 
going anywhere? Have they progressed in 
teachers’ salaries, in security of tenure of 
office, in freedom of speech, in blocking politi- 
cal interference, or in gaining effective rec- 
ognition of the crucial importance of public 
education? Have there been gains, meanwhile, 
in the quality and morale of the profession? 
During that period, in my visits to each of the 
forty-eight states, I have observed notable 
achievements in schools, here and there. I have 
found many individual teachers who have tri- 
umphed over all the depressing influences of 
these years. But for the country taken as a 
whole, my impression is that the schools have 
been going nowhere. 

Collectively, the members of the profession 
have failed to command the respect which is 
due their cause. They have not used their po- 
tential influence. Was it for this reason that 
the Federal Government this year, despite all 
entreaties, ignored the largest organization of 
teachers, even though this body was meeting 
in annual convention within the shadow of the 
White House? The President did not even send 
a word of greeting. This same President, how- 
ever, did speak at the annual convention of 
the American Legion, and so did his prede- 
cessor. He did speak at the annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association, and so 
did his predecessor. Why were the teachers 
ignored? 

The American Legion, asking huge appro- 
priations for themselves, demanded attention 
and received it. The American teachers, ask- 
ing comparatively small appropriations for the 
nation’s children, meekly asked a little con- 
sideration and received none. Why this dis- 
crimination? 

And why did the bankers command atten- 
tion? Was it because they had so successfully 


* Extract from the address at the annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Kansas City, Thurs- 
day, November 8, 1934. 
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managed our banks? As a matter of fact, if the 
banks had been conducted for the common 
good as efficiently as the schools, there would 
have been no major depression. If the banks 
had been as sound in their financial operations 
as the teachers’ associations, there would have 
been no need of closing the banks. No, it is 
not that legionnaires or bankers themselves 
deserve more respect or that their cause is of 
greater moment. It is partly—not wholly, of 
course, but partly—because they are so organ- 
ized as to command a hearing. The teachers 
are not. 

Chicago has dramatized the story. So feeble 
is the voice of the disorganized profession that 
the Chicago teachers were unable to get pay 
for seven months. The people of Chicago could 
not find eighteen million dollars with which 
to pay the teachers, at the very time when the 
people of Chicago found eighteen million dol- 
lars with which to start a world’s fair. 

Did you ever hear of bricklayers working 
seven months for nothing—or mill hands or 
railroad men or bankers or members of Cong- 
ress— or, for that matter, any other large group 
except teachers? 

The teaching profession is a house divided 
against itself. Large numbers of teachers are 
members of no national body whatever. The 
largest organization comprises less than one 
fifth of all those engaged in education. “Most 
of the college and university teachers have 
nothing to do with any of the large teachers’ 
associations. Most of the private school teach- 
ers keep aloof from public school teachers. 
Most of the men teachers do not attend the 
meetings of the National Education Association. 
There are more than 100 teachers’ associations 
and more than 250 national deliberative com- 
mittees which have no means of concerted 
action for a common cause. 

Yet we live in an era of protest against ex- 
treme individualism. Group solidarity and 
group action are marching on. Unless teachers 
work collectively for the advancement of the 
profession, they are out of step with the times. 

There should be an all-inclusive legion of the 
nation’s teachers. It should be dominated not 
by superintendents but by the rank and file. 
At its head should be a permanent executive 
of highest caliber. The baseball industry took 
a federal judge for its full-time, permanent 
executive and paid him a substantial salary. 
The motion picture industry took a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. Bringing up the next 
generation is an industry almost as important— 
speaking moderately—as baseball or the movies. 
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Potentially the leadership of the educational 
forces of the nation is a job worth all that 
any man has of brains and energy and devotion. 

For the first three years of the depression 
the Federal Government gave emergency: relief 
to every large cause except education, to every 
large group except teachers. Even the unskilled 
ditch-diggers had their champions. The orig- 
inal NRA blanket code prescribed a minimum 
annual wage of $750 for common labor, while 
85,000 teachers were receiving less than $450. 

One reason for this neglect was the neglect 
of the teachers collectively to express their 
convictions and to authorize somebody to speak 
for them. 

Even so, the scuttling of the schools might 
have been worse. How much more thorough 
it would have been if the National Education 
Association had not succeeded, against great ob- 
stacles, in making its membership twenty-two 
times as large as it was at the close of the 
war! How much worse off certain states would 
have been this year if the threat of further 
scuttling had not precipitated the most ef- 
fective group action of the teachers in all 
their history. What we have done here and 
there, in this emergency, shows what we should 
do everywhere,:as a long-range policy. Then 
we would be going somewhere. 


A Gift to Youth 


The Rotary Club of Honesdale has approved 
certain recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Boys’ Work. The Rotary Club will 
invite the outstanding boy in each department 
of the high school to be its dinner guest some- 
time during 1935. This activity will begin the 
second week of January. 

As an outstanding feature of Boys’ Work the 
superintendent and the high school principal 
are to make appointments with the professional 
men, business men, mechanics, etc., for an hour 
of consultation with the boys interested in these 
occupations. For example, if a boy is inter- 
ested in the study of law, one of the leading 
attorneys in the town will be asked to spend 
an hour with him and give him all the nec- 
essary information regarding this profession. 

This activity will be carried on as an exper- 
iment. If it is successful, the project will be 
continued. This is in line with future plan- 
ning of one’s life work. The advantage and 
disadvantage of an occupation will be plainly 
stated to the pupil so that he will not select 
an occupation blindly. The business ‘and the 
professional men are glad to cooperate in the 
project and the pupils are eager to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity.—J. J. KoEHLER, Sup- 
erintendent, Rotary Member, Committee on 
Boys’ Work. 
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Menace to Educated Youth 


When an educated man is thrown out of his 
job and reduced to starvation or worse, he stil] 
doesn’t stop thinking; and what is especially 
true, he builds up a strong resentment against 
conditions that have brought his plight about, 
In that frame of mind he becomes open to any 
other line of thought that will improve his 
situation. All of which is to say that some- 
thing less than three million college trained 
persons in the United States have become po- 
tential prey to political demagogues seeking a 
party to support them and raise them to power. 

Of course, all college graduates in the United 
States are not out of work or threatened with 
starvation; but the Depression has put more 
educated persons than one likes to admit on 
the breadlines, and the trouble is notably acute 
for the young men and women graduates of the 
past two or three years, who have been unable 
to locate themselves even reasonably in the face 
of nationwide unemployment. According to 
Cedric Fowler, writing in New Outlook for 
January, they are further threatened. He says: 


The appeal will be made—already certain 
demagogues are beginning to work for student 
support. Huey Long made himself and Louisi- 
ana ridiculous again in his recent stage play 
for State University support. To their credit, 
a number of the students rebelled when the 
purposes behind Kingfish generosity became 
clear. Socially minded Harvard undergraduates 
joined with alumni in refusing the blandish- 
ments of Ernst “Putzi” Hanfstaengel, emissary 
of Nazi culture. The student body of New 
York’s City College, aided by recent graduates, 
has [been conducting a guerilla struggle for 
months against what it regards as -Fascist tac- 
tics on the part of faculty leaders. 


These are the first attempts made by dema- 
gogues, Fascist and near-Fascist, to secure Amer- 
ican college support for their private ambitions. 
In Europe they have already been successful. 
Much of Hitler’s support has come from stu- 
dents whose future held nothing comparable 
with the promised goods they had been led to 
expect. Men and women—especially young 
ones—who have found no worthy place in the 
world make excellent Storm Troop material. 
If they are forced into jobs where neither the 
work, the pay, nor the social and intellectual 
rewards are at all adequate, they are likely to 
turn to the leader who has no scruples about 
renewing the promises, with interest added. 

The text of Mr. Fowler’s article, which is en- 
titled “The Youth Ticket,” is found in his ex- 
perience while shopping for the holidays, when 
he encountered a quondam college chum run- 
ning a department store elevator. 
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some- 
agus It is gratifying to note that the committee appointed by Governor Earle 
king a to study and report upon the financial condition of the Commonwealth of 
power. Pennsylvania included in its report a deficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 
United which the Department of Public Instruction will ask the incoming Legis- 
d with lature to appropriate for the public schools of Pennsylvania. This sum is 
more necessary to provide for the State subsidies to the several school districts of 
mat on the State for the six-month period from January 1 to July 1, 1935. This 
fenses is of vital interest to every school district of the State and if provision is 
unable not made for this appropriation, every school district will feel its effect, 
re face and in many districts the school program will be seriously curtailed. The 
ing to members of the Pennsylvania State Education Association should do all in 
ok for their power to inform the public and the members of the Legislature con- 
> Says: cerning the present pressing necessity of this deficiency appropriation. 
-ertain It is also gratifying to find that Governor Earle’s committee has set 
tudent the appropriation for the public schools for the next biennium at $58,000,000, 
cee the sum required under the law for the continuance of State subsidies for 
acoae public school purposes. This sum is necessary in order to continue the rate 
a as of State appropriation which has been given to the publie schools of Penn- 
ecame sylvania since the passage of the Edmonds Act in 1921. 
duates The Governor’s Finance Committee faced a difficult task, and the report 
ndish- published Saturday, January 5, deserves our approval and cordial support. 
dssary The report should be carefully studied by the educational organizations of 
oe the State so that we may assist in forming public opinion concerning the 
wap difficult task which the Governor and the Legislature must meet in attempt- 
Pt ing to win a sympathetic support for the legislative measures which must be 
prepared and enacted: in order to fulfill the State’s obligations. 

tat The joint committee, composed of members of the PSEA, the State De- 
Amer- partment of Public Instruction, the Legislature, and the School Directors’ 
itions. Association, appointed by your retiring President, Carmon Ross, which has 
essful. been studying the public school administrative unit of Pennsylvania, was 
1 stu- convened Friday, January 11, and will shortly have a report to place before 
wreble our membership. When the final report is announced, it will be placed 
aes before us for our study and approval. This is the first attempt that has 
capes been made to solve this vexing problem by the joint efforts of the four 
erial. groups most vitally concerned, and it is our hope that the recommendations 
r the which are presented by the joint committee will obtain the united support of 
ctual the educational forees of the entire State. A number of the issues in respect to 
‘ly to financing our schools, the appointment of teachers, civil service, high school 
about tuition, and transportation will be removed by an intelligent and cooperative 
~~ improvement of school administration in Pennsylvania’s public schools. 
Seo To submerge differences of personal opinion as to methods of forming 
when larger administrative units and to unite upon a plan for the common good of 
run- the entire State are a challenge to the membership of the PSEA, the School 


Directors’ Association, the Department of Public Instruction, and the Penn- 
—~ sylvania State Legislature. 
BEN 4G. 


GRAHAM, President. 
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Association Activities 
Economic Status Study 


A meeting of the advisory committee on the 
Economic Status Study was held at head- 
quarters on January 10, 1935. Members present 
were Carmon Ross, Edinboro, chairman; Le- 
Roy A. King, Philadelphia: Marion K. McKay, 
Pittsburgh; J. C. Werner, Coraopolis, and Mer- 
vin J. Wertman, Allentown. Ben G. Graham, 
president of the Association, and J. Herbert 
Kelley, executive secretary, sat with the com- 
mittee. 

The committee reviewed in detail the report 
of Mr. Gottlieb, tax economist who prepared 
material for the Association on the present 
economic status of Pennsylvania as compared 
with a number of other states, her ability to 
support schools more adequately, and recom- 
mendations for additional scurces of revenue. 

The report was accepted by the committee. 
The necessary editorial work for its publica- 
tion is under way and its publication will be 
expedited as rapidly as possible. 

The committee also reviewed in detail the 
present financial situation of Pennsylvania in 
its relationship to a substantial increase in 
State appropriation for education during the 
coming biennium. Following extended discus- 
sion, the committee made a recommendation to 
the Executive Council regarding the school dis- 
trict subsidy legislation for the coming bien- 
nium. This recommendation appears in the 
report of the Executive Council. 

H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


Cooperative Study on the Unit of School 
Administration 

A meeting of the committee on the Coopera- 
tive Study on the Unit of School Administra- 
tion was held in the State Council Chamber of 
the Department of Public Instruction on Fri- 
day, January 11, 1935. 

The committee made a final review of the 
report as printed in the January, 1935, issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. A number 
of amendments were made to the report. The 
Executive Council has authorized a reprint of 
the report so that modifications made at this 
last meeting will shortly be available in printed 
form to anyone upon request. 

H. E. Gayman, Secretary 
Executive Council in Joint Session with the 
Presidents of Convention Districts 

Pursuant to the call of the President, Ben G. 
Graham, the 1935 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association met 
at Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Saturday morning, January 12, 
1935, at 9:30 o’clock 

Those present of the Executive Council were: 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Carmon Ross, 
Edinboro; James N. Rule, Harrisburg; Charles 
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H. Boehm, Morrisville; Italo L. de Francesco, 
Reading; Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park; 
Richard W. Grant, State College; H. V. Her- 
linger, Midland; Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford; 
Robert C. Horn, Allentown; Louis P. Hoyer, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scran- 
ton; Arthur M. Stull, Johnstown; and Miriam 
A. Weikert, York. 

Those present of the Convention District 
Presidents were: 
Central, W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Eastern, James C. Bay, Easton 
Midwestern, W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Northwestern, Herbert D. Harris, Warren 
Southeastern, William E. Burkard, Philadelphia 
Southern, J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Western, F. De Witt Zuerner, North Braddock 

Absent but accourited for: 
Northeastern, Fred W. Diehl, Danville 

The order of business was as follows: 


I. General Plans for 1935—The President 

President Graham stated that it is his deter- 
mination for 1935 to devote his best efforts to 
securing the largest possible support of the 
educational, forces of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the earnest and devoted promotion of our 
legislative program and, at the same time, to 
gain the largest possible cooperation of the 
several organizations of the State which lend 
their support to the development of public 
education. 

He stated that in attacking our common prob- 
lem, the questions of first and fundamental im- 
portance are: 

1. To obtain as early as possible in the 
Legislature of 1935 the enactment of an appro- 
priation bill for $5,000,000 to provide for the 
deficiency in the appropriations for public 
schools for the present biennium so that every 
school district of the State will receive its full 
share of State appropriation for the first six 
months of 1935 

2. To protect the Edmonds Act and to 
secure at the earliest possible time a restora- 
tion of teachers’ salaries to the levels required 
under that act 

3. To secure an equalization fund of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 for financially distressed 
school districts 

4. To obtain an increased amount of State 
support for public education to at least one- 
third of the total cost. 

President Graham then presented the follow- 
ing general plan for 1935 for the PSEA: 

I. General Plan for 1935 

1. To develop harmony in the educational 
forces of the State in support of the legislative 
program which has been approved by the PSEA 
in so far as it is possible to secure action by 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature of 1935 

2. To form an organization in every conven- 
tion district of the State 
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a. For the purpose of forming public 
opinion concerning the needs of the 
schools and to secure the largest support 
possible for needed legislation 

b. For the purpose of contacting members 
of the Legislature through representatives 
of the teaching profession and through 
laymen in the local districts who are sym- 
pathetic with a progressive public school 
program. 

II. Suggestions for Presidents of Convention 
Districts 

1. The appointment of an Executive Commit- 
tee of from one to five members, or more, to 
work under the direction of and in cooperation 
with the President 

2. The division of the convention district into 
units coterminous with the local units of the 
PSEA 

3. Secure the cooperation of the county 
superintendents in each convention district, the 
district superintendents, supervising principals, 
and presidents of our colleges and universities 

4. Determine where possible the _ public 
school representative who has the closest per- 
sonal contact with and most influence upon 
members of the Legislature in his district, and 
then designate that person to approach at home 
the members of the Legislature concerning 
support ot public school legislation. Also se- 
cure, through local public school teachers or 
officials, one or more influential laymen who are 
willing to approach members of the Legislature 
in support of school legislation 

5. The president of the convention district 
will be the point of contact between the 
President of the PSEA and the Legislative 
Committee upon educational bills pending be- 
fore the Legislature ; 

6. Lobbying on the part of public school 
representatives at Harrisburg to be discouraged 
except when it becomes necessary to appear to 
contact the chairmen of committees by ac- 
credited officers of the Association, or when it 
becomes necessary to appear at a committee 
hearing to present interests of our organiza- 
tion 

7. An excellent plan was prepared last year 
for the interpretation of our schools to the 
public. The local branches should continue 
this activity through the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the American Legion, civic clubs, 
women’s organizations, chambers of commerce, 
the granges, service clubs, labor organizations, 
borough councils, fire departments, or any other 
organizations whose support will be of service 
to the public schools. 

III. The Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee, as has been its 
function in the past, will meet from time to 
time to examine all educational bills which 
have appeared before the Legislature, and at 
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that time the policy of the Association in regard 
to these bills will be determined. After the 
Legislative Committee has acted, a report will 
be formulated and placed before the Executive 
Council for- approval. After the Executive 
Council has acted, the policies formulated by 
the Legislative Committee and approved will 
then become the policy of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and will be sent 
immediately to the presidents of the convention 
districts for such action as may be necessary 
through their local organizations. It is hoped 
by this plan to secure unanimity of support on 
the part of educational forces and quick action 
through the Legislature. 
IV. The Relationship of the Secretary of the 
State Association and His Assistant to 
This Proposed Program 

It will be the duty of the Secretary and his 

assistant to obtain information concerning bills 
proposed and their progress, to relay this infor- 
mation as quickly as possible to the officers of 
the Association, and to advise them when meet- 
ings are necessary for their consideration. The 
Secretary and his assistant are not to engage 
in any contacts with legislators that can be 
interpreted as lobbying. 
V. In formulating policieS for the support of 
legislation, it will be our purpose to consult as 
freely as possible with the State Department of 
Public Instruction in order to coordinate our 
activities with the Department and to secure 
the largest cooperation possible. By this 
method it is hoped that the strength of one will 
supplement the other. 

The conference members then considered the 
plan item by item and, following detailed inter- 
pretations of the plan, Doctor Stull moved that 
the President’s program as proposed be formal- 
ly approved. Seconded by Mr. Hoyer. Carried 
unanimously. 

The convention district presidents were un- 
animous in their expressions of satisfaction 
with the program. 

The President distributed a map of Pennsyl- 
vania showing the Senators and Representatives 
in the PSEA convention districts. 

II. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary reported on the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Financial Statements 

The balances on hand in the _ several 
funds, as of January 11, 1935, are as fol- 
lows: : 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endow- 


Wied tacnweweerees $46,575.79 
18,648.23 


WVICM RO IINION, oo xn Ves aut acice cae 462.92 
2. Membership Report 
Convention President 
1931 Pittsburgh M.S. Bentz 60,956 
1932 Harrisburg F. B. Haas _ 60,819 
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1933 Philadelphia F. B. Haas 50,030 
1934 Harrisburg Carmon Ross 62,494 


3. Cost of Harrisburg Convention 
The cost of the December 26-28, 1934 con- 
vention, at Harrisburg was $3,711.38. 
. Business Procedure 
5. Atlantic City convention, NEA Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 23- 
28, 1935 
6. Denver convention of the NEA, June 30- 
July 5, 1935 
7. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
a. Costs and receipts of the Journal 
b. Plan of a regular issue 
Mr. de Francesco moved that the report of 
the Executive Secretary be received and filed. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 
III. Report of the Director of Research 
The Assistant Executive Secretary and Direc- 
tor of Research reported on the following: 
1. Activities and Duties 
1. Preparation of material for Education 
Bulletin 
2. Secretarial duties for legislative, teach- 
er welfare, constitutional revision, re- 
tirement fund relations, and tenure 
committees 
3. Cooperative duties with economic stat- 
us study and cooperative study of 
the unit of school administration 
4. Scrutinize legislation introduced and 
follow the progress of educational 
bills 
5. Respond to requests from the field of 
factual and research nature 
6. Develop studies as directed by the Exe- 
cutive Council and the Executive Sec- 
retary 
2. Education Bulletin 
Mr. Gayman gave in detail the purpose 
and scope of the Education Bulletin 
Supt. Herlinger moved that the report of the 
Director of Research be received and 
filed. Seconded by Mr. Boehm. Car- 
ried unanimously. 
IV. The Harrisburg Convention, 1935 
1. Time Schedule 
Supt. Zuerner, following discussion, moved 
‘to preempt December 26, 27, and 28, 
1935, for meeting places, details to be 
worked out later. Seconded. Carried 
unanimously. ; 
2. Commercial Exhibits 
As there was disappointment among the 
commercial people because of no accom- 
modations for commercial exhibits at the 
1934 meeting, the Executive Secretary 
in connection with representatives of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel and the Harris- 
burg Chamber of Commerce is en- 
deavoring to arrange for exhibit space 
on the ballroom floor, parlor floor, and 


rs 
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sample room floor of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. 

Following discussion, President Graham ap- 
pointed the following committee to confer with 
the Executive Secretary in investigating the 
possibilities for commercial exhibits at the 1935 
convention in Harrisburg: 

CHARLES H. BoeHM, Morrisville 
H. V. HERLINGER, Midland 


V. McCoy Legislative Service 

The Executive Secretary presented corres- 
pondence with James F. McCoy, Editor, McCoy 
Service, 212 North Third Street, Harrisburg, in 
which the McCoy Service offered, for $50, to 
supply a complete follow-up service of all legis- 
lative bills concerning education. It was point- 
ed out that this service in previous sessions of 
the legislature proved most valuable. 

Mr. Hoyer moved that the Executive Secre- 
tary be authorized to engage the McCoy Legis- 
lative Service for the 1935 session of the Legis- 
lature. Seconded by Mrs. McDonough. Car- 
ried unanimously. 


VI. Recommendations from the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Economic Status Study 

The Advisory Committee on the Economic 
Status Study met at Headquarters on Thursday, 
January 10, 1935, and considered the Gottlieb 
manuscript. Their deliberations resulted in the 
preparation of certain definite recommenda- 
tions. 

Following discussion, Mr. Boehm moved that 
these recommendations be approved. Seconded 
by Supt. Hinkle. Carried unanimously. 

They are, as follows: 


Recommendations to the Executive Council 
from the Advisory Committee on the 
Economic Status Study 


The Advisory Committee on the Economic 
Status Study of the PSEA at its meeting on 
January 10 passed the following motion as 
its recommendation to the Executive Council 
concerning the legislative program of the As- 
sociation on, school district subsidies: 
“In view of the critical financial situation 
which confronts the Commonwealth because 
of an exhaustion of funds in the State treas- 
ury and the unprecedented task which 
faces the coming legislature to provide the 
necessary revenues to carry the normal ani 
emergency functions of the State, the PSEA 
accept as an immediate ‘school district subsidy’ 
legislative program for the present biennium: 
“1. Such financial legislation as will completely 
meet the present appropriation require- 
ments of the Edmonds and other subsidy 
acts now in effect, such as transportation, 
vocational education, special education, etc. 

“2. An immediate deficiency appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to cover inadequate appropria- 
tions of the last biennium. 
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“3. An emergency aid grant of $5,000,000 to 
aid districts in financial distress. 

“The PSEA continues to hold as its future 
objective the appropriation of State funds in 
such amount as will be equivalent to at least 
one-third of the total cost of public education. 
It approves for the present biennium the above 
financial program solely because of the im- 
mediate critical emergency in the State finan- 
cial situation. 

“The PSEA pledges cooperative support to 
Governor Earle and the General Assembly to 
secure additional revenues necessary to meet 
the financial requirements for the coming bien- 
nium and reiterates its support of an income 
tax applicable to all incomes, official and other- 
wise, in order that the tax burden may be more 
equitably distributed to all forms of wealth.” 
VII. Cooperative Study of the Unit of School 

Administration 

The Committee on Cooperative Study of the 
Unit of School Administration met in Harris- 
burg on Friday, January 11, 1935, and made cer- 
tain changes in the report which had been 
presented to the Harrisburg House of Dele- 
gates. 

The changes were carefully studied and, fol- 
lowing interpretations of these changes by the 


| President and the Director of Research, Supt. 


Hinkle moved that the report be accepted as 
amended, and that the Executive Secretary be 
authorized to have copies of the amended re- 
port printed. Seconded by Supt. Herlinger. 
Carried unanimously. 


VIII. Statement by James N. Rule, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction 
Upon the invitation of the President, Doctor 
Rule spoke on the following points of emphasis 
in the proposed legislative program for the 
1935 General Assembly: 
1. Appropriations 
2. Larger Units of School Organization 
3. Other Items in the 1935 Legislative Pro- 
gram 
Summary of Doctor Rule’s remarks: 
I. Appropriations 
1. Deficiencies— 
Provision should be made for the following 
shortages in appropriations made by the 
1933 Legislature to cover the legal obliga- 
tions of the State under existing statutes: 
*Deficiencies in: 
Salaries of county and assistant 


county superintendents ....$ 91,000 
Transportation of pupils ..... 380,000 
Vocational education ......... 215,000 

Total Deficiencies .... $ 686,000 


*Note: To meet the full requirements of the 
Edmonds Act for the current biennium 
an additional appropriation of $4,300,- 
000 will be required. 
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2. Appropriation Required for Biennium 


1935-37 
(a) The full appropriation required to 
cover all the obligations of the State 
to the public schools under existing 
school laws: 
Support of public schools ...... $58,400,000 
Department of Public Instruc- 


tion (salaries and expenses) 624,000 
Miscellaneous subsidies ....... 257,500 
Vocational education .......... 1,000,000 
Transportation .......... 3,000,000 
County and assistant county 

superintendents (salaries and 

GRPCUSES) oes oc sivens once 1,139,853 
Education of the deaf and blind 1,100,000 
State-owned institutions ..... 700,000 
State Teachers Colleges (main- 

WGHANIOO Ska Pod sai wesw 4,500,000 
State Teachers Colleges (new 

5. | aan ee 1,500,000 

ROMO. oo cdcce eka ose $72,221,353 


(b) An additional emergency aid appro- 
priation of $5,000,000. 

(c) If the General Assembly of 1935 finds 
it possible to obtain funds over and 
above the requirements for current 
operation expenses of the State gov- 
ernment and for relief, such addition- 
al funds should be made available for 
distribution to school districts to pro- 
vide tax relief on realty. A plan of 
reimbursement has been formulated 
and is now available to distribute 
increased amounts of State appropria- 
tions to school districts in inverse 
ratio to their relative ability to pay 
taxes. 


3. Appropriations for 1937-39— 

To insure local tax relief, appropriate pro- 
vision should be made in the School Laws 
by the present General Assembly so that 
with the 1937-39 biennium the State ap- 
propriations to school districts will be in- 
creased substantially. This increased 
amount of State aid should be distributed 
-to school districtg in inverse ratio to their 
relative ability to pay taxes. Such increas- 
ed State funds should be available only to 
those districts that meet certain minimum 
requirements as to organization and ad- 
ministration. 


4. Revision of Property Assessments— 
The State’s system of property assessment 
should be revised so as}to secure equitable 
tax levies and a reliable measure of rela- 
tive ability of school districts to pay taxes. 


*These items represent shortages in State appropriations 
below 1933-35 budget réquests presented by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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II. Larger Units of School Organization 
Statutory provision for larger units of school 
organization and administration should be 
made on a permissive basis containing, among 
others, the following features: 

1. The school population of any district 
should be large enough to operate a com- 
plete twelve-year program economically 
and efficiently. Some agencies are advo- 
cating a minimum total population of 
2500; others are placing the minimum at 
5000. For example, a total population of 
5000 would provide an elementary enrol- 
ment of approximately 700 and a four- 
year high school enrolment of approxi- 
mately 300. 

. The unit should provide for economy and 
efficiency in tax collection and school ad- 
ministration, proper budgetary control, an 
adequate and flexible program of studies 
adapted to the needs of the pupils, econ- 
omy in the assignment and transportation 
of pupils wherever necessary, the erection 
of suitable school buildings as needed, 
economical operation and maintenance of 
school plants, the centralized purchase of 
textbooks, supplies, and equipment, and 
adequate local professional leadership. 

. The county unit seems obviously to be the 
ideal plan for many areas in Pennsyl- 
vania. In other areas the enlarged com- 
munity unit, built around existing popula- 
tion centers, will be preferable. 

. It is desirable that larger units of school 
administration be organized so as to be- 
come effective the first Monday in July, 
1937. Such reorganized districts should be 
eligible for increased State appropriations 
proposed for the biennium 1937-39, so that 
increased appropriations may be translat- 
ed into reduced tax rates and a better 
educational program. 

III. Other Items in the 1935 Legislative Program 

Include: 

Maintenance of the integrity of the Public 

School Employes’ Retirement system 

Security of position for competent teachers 

Restoration of teachers’ salaries to normal 

levels as rapidly as fiscal resources of the 

Commonwealth and of school districts per- 

mit 

Maintenance of the State Teachers Colleges 

‘on an approved standard of efficiency as a 
necessary and integral part of our system of 
public education 

Preparation for continuance of desirable fea- 

tures of adult education now offered with 

Federal aid to combat unemployment and 

crime. 

IX. Material Submitted 
The Executive Secretary distributed the fol- 

lowing material: 
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Leaflet of Women’s Legislative Council, 


Measures Endorsed 


Convention District Handbook 

Confidential List of Speakers 

Expense Accounts, General 

Expense Accounts, Convention District 

Education Bulletin No. 13 

Handbook of Suggested Programs of Activi- 
ties for Local Branches. 


X. Interpretation of Article III of the Consti- 
tution 
A request had been received for an interpre- 
tation of Article III of the Constitution with 
special reference to the election, on the legis- 
letive committee, of a member who had passed 
the retirement age. 


Supt. Herlinger moved that the request for 
interpretation of Article III be referred to the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 
Seconded by Mr. Boehm. Carried unanimously. 


XI. Recognition of Past Presidents 

Doctor Stull stated that in many organiza- 
tions, such as Rotary and Kiwanis, some recog- 
nition is given in honor of the service of past 
presidents. He raised the question as to 
whether there was a similar custom in the 
PSEA. 


Following discussion, Doctor Stull moved that 
a committee be appointed to report on the ad- 
visability of properly recognizing past presi- 
dents of the PSEA. Seconded by Superintend- 
ent Herlinger. Carried unanimously. 
President Graham announced the following 
committee: 
W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Arthur M. Stull, Johnstown 


Conference of Convention District Presidents 
with the President of the Association 


After lunch Doctor Graham invited the Presi- 
dents of the Convention Districts to a confer- 
ence as suggested at the forenoon joint session 
with the Executive Council. 

The seven Convention District Presidents, 
present at the forenoon session, participated. 

They discussed the modus operandi for put- 
ting the new plan for legislative work into ef- 
fect, its relation to the local branches, and 
financing the work to be done by the Conven- 
tion District Presidents. 

To assist the Convention District Presidents 
in appointing their Executive Committees for 
legislative work, the Executive Secretary was 
directed to send each one a list of the officers 
of the local branches composing his convention 
district. 

During the discussion of financing the clerical 
work incident to this work, it was pointed out 
that some of the Presidents could probably 
handle it as part of their regular profession! 
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work, but that others would need an allowance 
to cover postage, telephone calls, and telgrams. 

Doctor Graham stated that, while the PSEA 
budget for 1935 included no appropriation for 
this work, he considered an allowance of $50 a 
convention district a reasonable amount and 
would recommend that the PSEA Executive 
Council make such an appropriation. 

The Executive Secretary was directed to send 
a supply of stationery to each Convention Dis- 
trict President. 

Doctor Burkard and Doctor Graham reported 
on the increased revenues for the southeastern 
and western convention districts, derived from 
the joint support of Schoolmen’s Week of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Western 
Education Conference of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, respectively, by . various cooperating 
agencies. 

Reference was made to the list of convention 
speakers submitted and it was pointed out that 
the list was not a “black list” but a list of 
worthy speakers worked out on the basis of 
their past services to professional education as- 
sociations. The Executive Secretary stated that 
it was not a complete list but that, in his judg- 
ment, it contained no “complete flops, exploiters, 
radicals, or those too lazy to make adequate 
preparation.” ‘ 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


School Board Secretaries Convene 
February 5 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Association of School Board Sécretaries will be 
held Tuesday, February 5, 1935, in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg. 

At the morning session Ned H. Dearborn, 
acting director of the division of general 
education, New York University, will speak 
on the subject, Shall We Abolish Boards of 
Education? This subject should be of special 
interest to all school boards. 

In addition to the school board question the 
secretaries will consider the problem of school 
economy and will study the retirement system. 
H. H. Baish, secretary of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, will present the 
latter topic for discussion. 

F. C. E. Mihlhouse, Pottstown, is president of 
the association of secretaries; Mary E. Robbins, 
Sunbury, is secretary and Willis H. Lady, Big- 
lerville, is treasurer. 





Bucks County has issued Vol. 1, No. 1, of a 
cooperative educational publication which con- 
tains splendid news reports of the schools of 
the county. 
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Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association 


Possibly the most important convention of 
the Pennsylvania School Directors Associa- 
tion held for many years will convene at 
Harrisburg ‘in the Education Building at 9 
a. m., February 6 and continue February 7. 
Because of the far reaching problems to be 
solved by the Legislature this convention 
should have a delegate from every district 
in the State. The two big questions before 
the convention are the larger unit and fin- 
ancing the school. These affect every district 
in the State. 

Among the speakers will be .ne following: 
Homer P. Rainey, president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity; Cormon Ross, president of State 
Teachers College, Edinboro; Guy T. Holcomb, 
Oxford, member, Board of Eastern Penitentiary; 
Marion K. McKay, University of Pittsburgh; 
Governor George H. Earle; J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Herbert J. Stockton, Johnstown; George H. 
Hess, Port Vue; J. Andrew Morrow, Bradford; 
LeRoy King, University of Pennsylvania; A 
Representative; County Superintendent M. J. 
Wertman, Allentown; James N. Rule, superin- 
tendent of public instruction; a Pennsylvania 
State Senator, and W. M. Denison, deputy 
superintendent, department of public instruc- 
tion. 

A brief special session will be held on the 
second afternoon to discuss and adopt the 
plans formulated by the convention. 

The music will be under the direction of M. 
Claude Rosenberry, director of music, depart- 
ment of public instruction. A special feature 
will be the famous Capella Choir of the Allen- 
town High School under the direction of 
Warren F. Acker and the Boiling Springs High 
School band. 

The banquet will be held at the Penn Harris 
on Wednesday evening at 6:30 o’clock. Tickets 
$1.75. James M. Davis of New York will be 
the main speaker. Dr. Studebaker, Dr. Rule. 
and many others will also speak. 

Governor and Mrs. George H. Earle will 
receive the secretaries and directors on the 
evening of February 5, at the north or main 
entrance, Education Building. David A. Miller, 
Allentown, is president of the School Directors 
Association; and Mrs. Anna M. Dickinson, Har- 
risburg, is secretary-treasurer. 





BIGLER TOWNSHIP, Madera, in an effort to 
make its teachers’ meetings more helpful, has 
various phases of the topic for discussion con- 
sidered by teachers in four-minute talks. Fol- 
lowing these brief addresses a round-table dis- 
cussion is held by the entire group. F. R. 
Kniss is supervising principal. 


/ 
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Ths Atlantic City Convention 
February 23-28, 1935 


The general program of the sixty-fifth con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence 
will open in Atlantic City on Sunday afternoon, 
February 24. President E. E. Oberholtzer has 
selected a list of outstanding speakers from 
education and lay fields. The famous West- 
minister Choir, Princeton, recently returned 
from a tour of Europe, will present a program 
of music for convention visitors. The New 
Jersey All State. High School orchestra will be 
an appreciated feature of the Sunday night pro- 
gram. Speakers include such well-known per- 
sonalities as Charles A. Beard, author of “The 
Rise of American Civilization”, and Arthur E. 
Morgan, director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Convention activities will officially begin with 
the opening of an extensive exhibit of school 
equipment and supplies on Saturday afternoon. 
This exhibit will be the largest which has been 
shown at an educational meeting since the be- 
ginning of the economic depression. The con- 
venient and artistic exhibit space provided in 
the Atlantic City Auditorium makes possible 
an unusually fine display. 

The first session of tht superintendents’ pro- 
gram will be the vesper service held on Sun- 
day afternoon when President G. Bromley 
Oxnam of DePauw University will deliver an 
address in the great ballroom of the Atlantic 
City boardwalk auditorium. 

Other principal convention speakers include 
Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of government 
at Harvard University; President Glenn Frank 
of the University of Wisconsin; Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago; and Thomas 
H. Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A prominent feature of the general sessions 
will be the report of the 1935 Yearbook Com- 
mission on “Social Change and Education”. The 
controversial nature of the yearbook, implied 
in its title, will be apparent on the convention 
platform when its authors participate in panel 
debate on such topics as “The Relationship of 
the Teaching Profession to Social Policy,” 
“Changing Ethical Standards,” “Technological 
Changes Ahead,” and “Individualistic versus 
Collective Social Planning.” Nationwide atten- 
tion will be given to the discussion of one topic 
in this series, “What Lies Ahead in Govern- 
ment,” which will be a featured topic of the 
yearbook panel discussions. United States 
Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker 
will moderate the panel. 

President Oberholtzer’s convention plans 
emphasize the current swing in convention 
practice to the participation of all delegates in 
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convention discussion. Members are invited to 
take part in at least one of the general sessions 
when an open forum will follow the panel-dis- 
cussion of the 1935 yearbook. The plan of par- 
ticipation will be extended in forum-discussion 
groups on Monday and Wednesday afternoons. 
The Monday afternoon forum-discussion groups 
will be followed Tuesday afternoon by study- 
discussion groups organized on the basis of the 
interest manifested in the topics of the forum 
groups the day before. 


The topics to which these groups will devote 
themselves and their respective leaders follow: 


The Support and Control of Public 
Education in a Democracy, David E. 
Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Personnel Problems in Educational 
Administration, Carroll R. Reed, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Interpretation Dealing 
with Recent Trends, Practices, and De- 
velopments toward a New Educational 
Program, Ben G. Graham, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Administrative Problems, George C. 
Bush, Superintendent of Schools, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 

The Outlook for New Educational 
Programs with Special Emphasis on 
Social-Economic Phases, A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Curriculum Trends and Controversies, 
H. B. Bruner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


The Tercentenary of the American High 
School will be featured at the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. This topic will be 
presented in cooperation with the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 

Wednesday, February 27, has been designated 
Principals’ and Supervisors’ Day. Speakers on 
the programs of this day also will face each 
other in panel formation. This feature will be 
directed by J. Cayce Morrison, assistant com- 
missioner for elementary education, New York 
State Department of Education, and President 
M. Emma Brookes of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

The convention forum-discussions will not 
interfere with nor displace the usual sectional 
meetings conducted by the 48 departments and 
organizations at the time of the superintendents’ 
convention. Each departmental leader has 
planned a program around the most critical 
problems which workers in the respective fields 
face today. Two afternoon meetings of the con- 
vention will be devoted to school publicity. 
These sessions will be of special interest to 
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those who contact the public through news- 
paper, radio, home visiting, and other channels 
of school public relations. The convention will 
close on Thursday, February 28, when one of 
the high spot programs of the week is planned. 
Pennsylvania Breakfast 

The Pennsylvania breakfast will be held 
Tuesday morning, February 26 at 7:30 o’clock 
in the Madison Hotel. The price—$0.85. 


Atlantic City Convention Railroad Rates and 
Hotels 


The passenger associations have authorized a 
railroad rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip to the Atlantic City convention of 
the Department of Superintendence. Tickets 
will be on sale February 17-25, 1935, inclusive, 
with final return limit thirty days from date 
of sale. Earlier dates of sale are applicable in 
western states. Information in detail may be 
obtained from the local ticket agent. Identifi- 
cation certificates, ready January 15, may be 
obtained by members in good standing of the 
NEA from S. D. Shankland, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Superintendence, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Through the facilities made possible by the 
Delaware River Bridge, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road service is the only one providing passage 
to Atlantic City without changing stations in 
Philadelphia, and this fact, together with 
through service regularly operated from Pitts- 
burgh and east thereof, should be most advan- 
tageous for the Pennsylvania delegates. 

Sleeping room reservations are handled 
through the Housing Bureau, A. S. Chenoweth, 
chairman, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Convention headquarters, registration, post 
office, and exhibits are located in the Atlantic 
City Auditorium. No headquarters hotel has 
been designated. 





Cheltenham Township High School 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


Cheltenham students of today joined hands 
with the students of yesterday in observing 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Cheltenham High School on December 7. Gol- 
den Jubilee plans included a tree planting in 
the morning, a dinner for the former principals 
and superintendents, and a “get-together” of 
the former graduates and patrons of the school 
in the evening. 

The program for the evening featured “Pic- 
tures of Yesteryear,” a sketch, written and 
presented by the experimental theatre club. 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur Jones, Eng- 
lish instructor. Five scenes, each written and 
developed by a committee of the club, depicted 
the history of Cheltenham High School before 
the year 1906. 
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Willard E. Givens 


Willard E. Givens, the new executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
comes to the position from the superintendency 
of the Oakland, California, public schools, 
where he has served since 1928. A _ native 
Hoosier, Mr. Givens received his early educa- 
tion in Indiana. His later professional prepara- 
tion was made in New York at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia University. In 
1921, after notable war service that included 
the directorship of educational work at the 
Army and Navy post in Hawaii, Mr. Givens 
was elected to a school principalship in Oak- 
land. Later he returned to Hawaii where he 
held three years the post of superintendent of 
instruction for all the Islands. In 1925 he was 
in Oakland again as assistant superintendent of 
schools. Two years later he took the position 
of superintendent of schools offered him by 
the city of San Diego. One year there and he 
returned to Oakland as city superintendent, the 
position from which he retires to become the 
new Secretary of the NEA. 

Mr. Givens succeeds J. W. Crabtree, who was 
secretary of the NEA from 1917 until he be- 
came Secretary-Emeritus January 1, 1935. 





The Seashore 


I listen to the ocean’s roar 
As I sit playing on the shore, 
Where like a star, the lighthouse stands 
Inhabited by circling bands 
Of sea gulls, watching water and land. 
The waves are topped with ermine foam 
In waters where the fishes roam, 
And seaweed floats, which shellfish comb. 
—Max Pottn, 8A1., 
Shoemaker Junior High School, 
Philadelphia 











American Classical League 
BIMILLENNIUM HORATIANUM 


Pennsylvania State Translation Contest for Students 
in Secondary Schools 


As part of the celebration of the two-thous- 
andth anniversary of the birth of the Roman 
poet, Horace, a competition in the translation 
of one of Horace’s poems will be conducted in 
each State. The regulations governing the con- 
test, and the text of the poem (with notes) fol- 
low: 

REGULATIONS 

1. Contestants must be at least 12 years old; 
must be regularly enrolled in some Latin class 
in a public, private, parochial school, etc., in 
the State of Pennsylvania; must not be over 21 
years of age; must not be high school graduates. 


2. Each school which plans to enter con- 
testants should immediately notify the State 
Chairman and should send him fifty cents (50c) 
in stamps. Any number of pupils from each 
school entered may submit translations. All 
available funds will be used to furnish suitable 
prizes for winners of the competition. 

3. Five neatly-written or typewritten copies 
of each pupil’s translation on standard-size 
typewriter paper (8%4” x 11”), with the pupil’s 
signature in the upper right-hand corner, must 
be sent to the State Chairman on or before 
April 1, 1935. A letter from principal or teacher 
should accompany the translations from each 
school to certify that the material is the result 
of original work on the part of each pupil. 

4. Five State jurors, whose names will be 
announced later, will select three translations 
to be entered in the national competition. The 
national winners will be judged by a national 
jury, and the results will be announced on 
‘ Horace’s birthday, December 8, 1935. Pennsyl- 
vania plans to make awards to the authors of 
the translations which are entered in the 
national contest. 

SEND NOTICE OF ENTRY IMMEDIATELY, AND PUPILS’ 
TRANSLATIONS BEFORE APRIL 1, 1935, TO THE STATE 
CHAIRMAN: John F. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book 1, Ode 14: THE SHIP OF STATE 
O navis, referent in mare te novi 
fluctus. O quid agis! Fortiter occupa 
portum. Nonne vides ut 
nudum remigio latus 


ay 


et malus celeri saucius Africo 
antemnaeque gemant, ac sine funibus 
vix durare carinae 
possint imperiosius 


aequor? Non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
non di quos iterum pressa voces malo 19 
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Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
silvae filia nobilis, 


iaetes et genus et nomen inutile, 
nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
fidit. Tu, nisi ventis 15 
debes ludibrium, cave. 


Nuper sollicitum quae mihi taedium, 
nunc desiderium curaque non levis, 
interfusa nitentis 
vites aequora Cycladas. 20 


NOTES: 

When this ode was written, political affairs 
were in a very unsettled state at Rome. The 
future emperor Augustus was just gaining con- 
trol of the Roman world. Undoubtedly Horace 
meant his readers to see, in his poem about a 
storm-tossed vessel, a reference to the Roman 
“Ship of State” sailing through dangerous 
waters. A Roman literary critic, Quintilian, 
some years after the poem was written com- 
mented on it as follows: “Navem pro republica, 
fluctus et tempestates pro bellis  civilibus, 
portum pro pace atque concordia dicit.” 

1. novi fluctus: i.e., bella civilia. 

2. occupa: observe that occupare means “try 
to get, try to reach.” 

3. ut: ‘how’. 

4. remigio: ‘oars’; literally ‘oarage, rowing’; cf. 
Vergil, Aeneid, 1.300-1. 

5. malus, mali, m., ‘mast.’ 

6. antemnae, antemnarum, f., ‘rigging, yards’. 
latus (line 4), malus (line 5), and antemnae 
are subjects of gemant. funibus: ropes were 
run lengthwise along the sides of ships to 
strengthen them. 

7. carinae: the singular would be used in 
prose. 
imperiosius: ‘overpowering’; cf. imperium. 

9. lintea, linteorum, n., ‘sails’. 

10. di: figures of gods were carried on ships; 
we are to suppose that these figures have 
been washed overboard from this ship. 
malo: ablative of cause, with pressa. 

11. Pontica pinus: many ships were built of 
timber from the region of Pontus, on the 
Black Sea. 

12. nobilis: genitive case. 

13. inutile: modifies genus and nomen. 

14. pictis: ships were brightly painted. 
navita: i.e., nauta. 

16. ludibrium, ludibri n., ‘sport, plaything’. 

17. sollicitum taedium: ‘a cause for worry’. 
Horace had sided with Brutus and Cassius 
at the battle of Philippi against Augustus. 
The victory of Augustus in this battle is 
probably referred to here, since it was 4 
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‘cause for worry’ to Horace. 
quae: supply fuisti. 


18. cura: supply es. 

19. nitentis: the Cyclades are so described be- 
cause on many of them were marble 
quarries. Many of these islands, which 
were situated in the Aegean Sea, now be- 
long to Italy. 

20. Cycladas: accusative plural (Greek third 
declension) depending in sense upon the 
inter- of interfusa. 

The Committee for the State of Pennsylvania: 

Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, 

Bethlehem. 

James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh. 

John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter 

School, Philadelphia, Chairman. 





THE CHESTER Teachers Association gave a re- 
ception to its new superintendent of schools, 
F. Herman Fritz, and all the new teachers in 
the system on December 6 in the Chester Club. 








Pennsylvania Forensicand Music League 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Pittsburgh has released three bulletins per- 
taining to the 1935 program of forensic and 
music contests in Pennsylvania. The speech 
bulletin reviews the speech contests and con- 
tains suggested bibliographical materials and 
an analysis of the ex tempore speaking theme. 
The required declamations appear in full in a 
separate bulletin. The 1935 music lists contain 
the required test pieces for all music events 
and the selected lists for bands and orchestras. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the Sec- 
retary, C. Stanton Belfour, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





It is indeed impossible to make one who has 
never been lost in the wilderness understand 
how the mists of bewilderment and helpless- 
ness and the clouds of apprehension and fear 
envelop and chill the lonely soul.—George 
Wharton Pepper. 





The welfare of the child is the highest law. 
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Can You Use $50? 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., announces its 
second annual contest among members of State 
Teachers Associations for articles to be used 
in a group of state teachers magazines during 
the school year -1935-36. In addition to the 
honor of having the article used in a number 
of state magazines, the winning paper in each 
division listed below will bring its author a 
check for $50. From the more than 900 en- 
trants, last year’s prizes were won by four 
classroom teachers, one rural teacher, one high 
school principal, one superintendent of schools, 
and one college instructor. 

The subjects for this year are: 

1. Teachers and taxation 

2. Teachers and their official superiors 
3. Teachers and professional control of the 

teaching profession 
. Teachers and academic freedom 
. Teachers and social, organizations 
. Teachers and teachers organizations 
. Teachers as consumers and investors 
. Teachers and social planning 

Every reader of this magazine is eligible to 
participate if he or she is a member of a state 
association. 

Rules 

. No article should exceed 1500 words in length. 

. All articles should be typewritten, on one 
side of the paper only and double spaced. 

. No manuscripts will be returned, but copies 
may be kept and non-winners submitted 
elsewhere after the winners are announced. 

. All articles must be mailed before midnight 
April 30, 1935. 

. Fill out and attach the coupon below to your 
manuscript. Do not write your name on the 
manuscript as all identification will be re- 
moved before the papers are given to the 
judges. 

The eight winners will be notified on or be- 
fore July 2. 

—————— — — —COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

189 West Madison Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
Enter my paper under division No 





The pupil must be taught to earn a living in 
the society that exists, not in one that ought to 
exist some time. He must be made a good 
citizen of this commonwealth, not of another, 
no matter how much better that other may be. 
—Robert M. Hutchins. 
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The Executive Council 


The 1934 Executive Council of the PSEA held 
its eighth and final meeting Thursday forenoon, 
December 27, 1934, during the Harrisburg con- 
vention, and transacted the following business: 


1. Approved the official ballot and agreed to 
recommend to the committee on revision of the 
constitution a clarification of the meaning of 
Article III 


2. Granted the petition of five superintend- 
ents for the transfer of Carbon County from the 
Northeastern Convention District to the Eastern 
Convention District. Note:—The petition had 
been approved by Superintendent Fred W. 
Diehl, President, Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict. 

3. Re-elected by unanimous vote Walter L. 
Philips, West Chester, as treasurer of our As- 
sociation for six years from January 21, 1934, 
to January 21, 1940 

4. After consideration of the procedure out- 
lined by Attorney Sterling G. McNees and the 
legal requirement for the omission of the word 
“State” from the corporate name, unanimously 
voted against incorporating the Association. 

5. Adjourned sine die. 

Respectfully submitted 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Temple Fraternity Offers Fellowship 


The Alpha-Eta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, announces a 
$500 fellowship to be awarded for the academic 
year 1935-1936. This award is open to all male 
residents of the United States, who hold a 
Master’s degree and desire to do full time work 
for the degree of doctor of education at Temple 
University. 

For further details, write to Ralph Dornfeld 
Owen, Temple University, who will send out 
application blanks. Blanks must be completed 
and in the hands of the Award Committee by 
March, 1935. 





Corry school board in keeping with the 
trend of progressive districts, has abolished all 
standing committees. Milon L. Brown, the 
new president who is a former superintendent 
of schools and a student of school administra- 
tion, advocated this action at the first meeting 
over which he presided. The board will hold 
its regular meeting on the second Monday of 
each month, as before, and will meet in com- 
mittee on the fourth Tuesday for conference 
with its executive officers. Ralph S. Dewey is 
superintendent of schools. 
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Booklets on Banking and Elementary 


Economics 


On page 244 of the January 1935 number of 
the JOURNAL, the Public Education Committee 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association made 
an announcement to the effect that booklets 
containing talks on banking and elementary 
economics would again be issued for use in 
the schools. The Committee is pleased to sup- 
plement the preliminary notice by announcing 
that the booklets will be ready for distribution 
shortly after February 1, 1935. 

A series of talks, three in number. and newly 
prepared by the Public Education Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, together 
with one used several years ago but which is 
still timely, are being put into booklet form for 
use by the teachers in the grammar school 
senior grade. It is not possible to honor req- 
uisitions from pupils but the chairman will be 
glad to furnish copies ‘to all teachers in the 
above specified classification. The subjects of 
the talks are: 


No. 1—Banks—What do they do? 

2.—Using the Bank. 

3.—Savings at Work. 

4—What Good Character Means at 

the’ Bank. ‘ 
Another series, five in number, is being in- 

corporated in a booklet for use in commercial 
classes of high schools. This booklet is avail- 
able for both teachers and scholars for use in 
senior commercial classes. The subjects of the 
talks are: 


No. 1.—The Story of Money and Credit. 
2.—How Banks Serve Us. 
3.—How Banks Help Business. 
4—The Federal Reserve System. 
5.—Stocks and Bonds. 

The Committee also has available a number 
of talks designed for general platform use on 
banking, monetary, and economic subjects,— 
these attuned to the adult mind. While primar- 
ily intended for use by bankers in addressing 
civic, service, business, and commercial club 
meetings and for that reason not advertised 
in detail here, the Chairman will be glad to 
receive inquiries concerning them and will with 
pleasure confer with anyone associated with 
our school system regarding the possibilities of 
their use. 

Please address all communications and requi- 
sitions to P. B. Detwiler, Chairman. Public Ed- 
ucation Committee, Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, care of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLirton HEIcuHtTs’ thirty-one teachers are 100% 
in membership in NEA, and have contributed 
$15.50 to the PSEA Welfare Fund. William H. 
Brown is the supervising principal. 
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Levi L. Sprague 


The Reverend Levi L. Sprague, president of 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, believed to be 
the oldest secondary school administrator in 
the United States in years of service, quietly 
celebrated his 90th birthday anniversary on 
December 23, 1934. 


Despite his years, Dr. Sprague is well and 
exceedingly active. Following the same rigor- 
ous routine of middle age, Dr. Sprague devotes 
at least four hours of each day to his office 
duties. He conducts daily chapel exercises and 
faculty meetings and attends all campus activ- 
ities. Most remarkable, perhaps, is his devo- 
tion to Bible instruction which he still con- 
ducts regularly. He has taught continuously 
for the past 73 years. 


Born in Beekman, New York, December 23, 
1844, Dr. Sprague is the son of Nelson L. and 
Laura (Spencer) Sprague, and a descendant 
of William Sprague, one time (1695 to 1714) 
speaker of the Rhode Island House of Deputies. 
In 1847 Nelson Sprague moved his family to 
LeRaysville, Bradford Co., where Levi L. 
Sprague had the good fortune to come under 
the influence of Chester P. Hodge, a teacher 
who had studied at Wyoming Seminary. 

At the age of 17, while still a student at 
LeRaysville Academy, Mr. Sprague taught 
school, and at the age of twenty became prin- 
cipal of the Academy. In 1866 he entered 
Wyoming Seminary as a student, and upon 
completion of his studies was elected principal 
of the Wyoming Seminary College of Business. 
He continued in this capacity until 1882 when 
he succeeded David Copeland as President of 
Wyoming Seminary. Dr. Sprague as the active 
head of this great institution is now complet- 
ing his fifty-second year as its president, and 
his sixty-eighth year in continuous service as 
a member of its faculty. 
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History Hobbies 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Few people would expect to learn history 
from advertisements in current magazines and 
newspapers, but such a scheme is not only fas- 
cinating, but practical as a classroom project. 
Burrow under the papers on your desk and 
draw out any magazines that may lie there 
waiting for you to read their texts. Ignore the 
articles and turn to the advertising pages. 
There you will find an astounding panorama of 
American history, with an occasional reference 
to the history of some other country. 


Here is the result of my own random selection 
of two magazines on my desk at the present 
writing: a full page reproduction in color of 
N. C. Wyeth’s “Ethan Allan, Forerunner of 
Independence”; a picture of John Hancock af- 
fixing his now famous signature to a legal 
document; a picture of Colonel Drake when oil 
was struck in Pennsylvania in 1859; a pictorial 
account of the Johnstown flood in 1889; and an 
illustrated description of the Panic of 1893. 
Here is the sweep of American history from the 
Battle of Ticonderoga to the Battle of the ’93 
Depression. 

Wise use of such material may enhance his- 
tory courses immeasurably. First of all, it 
offers a new and variable approach to the study 
of history, which should be_ stimulating to 
pupils and teachers alike. In this way the 
monotony of having American history in the 
grades, in-junior high school, and again in the 
senior high, may be relieved. Similarly the 
teacher can teach the subject matter in an en- 
tirely different way rather than present it in 
the same fashion year after year. 

Secondly, it should help to correct the mis- 
taken impression held by some students that 
history is not an integral part of their every 
day knowledge. This point may be driven 
home by widening the use of advertisements to 
include more than those appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers. For example, a New 
Year’s blotter from a Philadelphia bank just 
arrived. On it appear the two dates 1776 and 
1935, with the opening sentence stating that 
“Stagecoach methods for the conveyance of 
both persons and chattels have long since pass- 
ed from the American scene,” from which they 
draw their advertising moral or present-day 
application of an old truth. No form of adver- 
tising completely ignores historical material. 
Therefore the amount of data available for use 
in the history class is enormous. 

In the third place, such material should in- 
terest a new group of students who are often 
hard to interest, namely, the pupils whose chief 
interests lie in current business life rather than 
in the arts, sciences, or social studies. 
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Likewise, the use of historical advertisements 
furnishes a new type of illustrative material 
for the bulletin board, arresting the attention 
of students who may have come to look upon 
the board as a reproduction of the Sunday 
paper’s rotogravure section. 

Similarly, this method of teaching history 
may be correlated easily with the school’s 
hobby or activities program. There is absolutely 
no reason why the history department should 
not encourage hobbies closely allied with its 
field and derive something from the interest 
thus fostered. 

The use of this material is merely suggested. 
Its approach will be adapted necessarily to the 
varied needs of different classes and pupils. 

Similar use can be made of a great many 
hobbies which have a direct connection with 
history, such as stamp collecting, scrap books 
of fashions or architecture, cartoons, or scores 
of other phases of life in which students are 
interested. 

That such plans have a great and often far- 
reaching effect is not a surmise, it is a fact. 
The writer knows a case in his own community 
where a boy’s interest in stamps led to his 
writing to the postmasters of cities all over the 
world. This is turn led to an interest in world 
affairs. Today that boy is an _ international 
lawyer and he himself traces his career to his 
first stamp album. The writer’s own interest 
in history began as a result of keeping a pic- 
torial scrapbook of politically famous person- 
ages for special credit in an eighth-grade civics 
class. The next step was the keeping of presi- 
dential campaign books which not only afford- 
ed an interesting pastime, but provided a valu- 
able source of material for history classes. 
Eventually these led to a career as a history 
teacher. 

Why not supplement and motivate your his- 
tory courses with history hobbies? 





An ALL Monroe County Teachers Organiza- 
tion was formed last October and meets once 
each month at various centers in the county. 
At the meetings such problems as comparison 
of school systems, criticisms of schools, rem- 
edial treatment, grading and type methods of 
instructional procedure are discussed. Dinners 
are served at some resort hotel, by a parent- 
teacher organization, or a civic club. The 
general meeting is followed by sectional meet- 
ings, a secondary group, an elementary group, 
and a rural one, where discussions along the 
line of the general theme, but in the lights 
of their own interests, are continued. Life 
memberships are awarded to people who have 
devoted time and effort to the cause of edu- 
cation. Ira Penn Hoffman, supervising prin- 
cipal of Tobyhanna Township, Pocono Pines, 
is president; Ruth Avery of the same town is 
secretary. 
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Hershey Industrial High School 


‘The Hershey Industrial High School build- 
ings, which have been a year and a half in the 
course of construction on the ridge overlooking 
Hershey, were dedicated November 15. Edu- 
cators of note from Pennsylvania and other 
states came to witness a new era in the build- 
ing of manhood for the nation. 

The group of buildings, a junior-senior high 
school and trade shops together with a large 
auditorium, gymnasium, and swimming pool, 
is a gift of M. S. Hershey to the institution 
founded by him for educating and training or- 
phan boys so they shall be fitted to fill the 
positions in life for which they are best suited. 

The buildings have a capacity of 1500 stu- 
dents. At present the sixth grade, junior high 
and senior high occupy the buildings. 

There are thirteen individual buildings in one 
group connected by corridors, admitting plenty 
of fresh air and light. Five of the buildings are 
devoted to academic study and the other eight 
buildings are for trade shops. All the buildings 
with the exception of the shops are two stories 
in height. There are three towers. The center 
tower contains a clock, visible for miles and 
illuminated at night. 





The Challenge to Education 


Happy indeed is the American youth who is 
led up to the high places from which he can 
see and appreciate those permanent intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual forces whose working gives 
to civilization both its meaning and its ideals. 
What this signifies is that after the technique 
of apprehension has been gained through a 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry, of grammar and rhetoric, of the elements 
of scientific method, and of at least one other 


language than that which is native to the 
student, he shall be offered guidance toward 
comprehension of fundamental scientific prin- 
ciples, toward appreciation of excellence and 
beauty in the fine arts, toward a knowledge 
and love of all that is best and finest in the 
literature of the world, toward a comprehension 
of the economic and social influences at work 
in the world, toward an understanding of that 
general movement of human forces which is 
recorded in history, and toward those moral 
and religious insights and ideals which have 
always played so controlling a part in shaping 
human conduct and in providing it with mo- 
tives. When this shall have been done, the 
youth will have been offered the training 
worthy of a free man. He will have gained 
the basis of a liberal education. It will then 
be his personal responsibility so worthily to 
use his knowledge and his training that he 
himself will steadily grow in mind and in 
character. His fellow human beings will be 
the better and the richer for his presence in 
the world and no single one of them will be 
harmed, much less exploited, by him. It is in 
this way that the trained youth of the nation 
can lead and guide our country’s public opinion 
toward that true union of thought and feeling 
and action, which is not only the basis of 
strength but the necessity for safety. Long- 
fellow wrote in Hiawatha: 

All your strength is in your union, 

All your danger is in discord; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

And as brothers live together. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
(Extract from an address at installation of 

Dixon Ryan Fox as president of Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., October 12, 1934.) 
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Educational Program of CCC Camps* 


The director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps, Robert Fechner, recently forbade 
the use in these camps of a pamphlet on the 
subject of machines and their social implication 
prepared by Professor William F. Ogburn, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Chicago, 
chairman of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and editor of the recently published volumes 
entitled Recent Social Trends in the United 
* States. The pamphlet was published by the 
educational director of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Camps, Dean C. S. Marsh, dean of 
the evening school and the school of business 
administration at the University of Buffalo. 
Dean Marsh and a group of editors whom he 
employed have for some time past been work- 
ing on a series of pamphlets, the first of which 
is the one banned by the director of the camps. 
These pamphlets are designed to give the boys 
and men in the camps reading materials deal- 
ing with timely topics. There is at the present 
time a dearth of reading material in the camps. 

Of some interest, in connection with Mr. 
Fechner’s action, are the facts that the edu- 
cational director of the camps is an appointee 
of the Commissioner of Education and the 
funds used for the publication of this and the 
other pamphlets of the series were furnished by 
one of the foundations. 

The only statement which Mr. Fechner has 
made in explanation of his act is that it is 
purely an administrative matter. The sugges- 
tion issued from his office is that (1) the booklet 
will induce a philosophy of despair, and (2) it 
might induce a desire to destroy our present 
economic and political structures. 

It is of very general concern to the social life 
of the United States to know how Mr. Fechner 
came to have the authority which he has exer- 
cised. At the time that it became evident to 
the federal administration that something 
would have to be done to take care of a large 
number of boys and veterans who could find 
no employment and had no resources, the sug- 
gestion that work camps be established was 
made and accepted. The army was designated 
as the governmental agency to have charge of 
the camps. 

It is reported that organized labor raised ob- 
jection on the ground that the camps were too 
militaristic in temper and that there was dan- 
ger that they would be used as means of regi- 
menting the American people. President 
Roosevelt, it is said, placated organized labor 
by putting a labor organization man in charge 
of the camps. Mr. Fechner was at the time of 
his appointment the executive officer of the 
International Association of Machinists. 


*Reprinted from December, 1934, The Phi Delta 
Kappan, 
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The educational program for the camps was 
organized by the Commissioner of Education 
and had the personal approval of the President. 
Mr. Fechner has all along been unfavorable to 
the proposals from the office of education. 
When he heard that pamphlets were being pre- 
pared as a part of the educational program, he 
asked the Secretary of War to send a letter to 
Dean Marsh directing that all such pamphlets 
be submitted to Mr. Fechner before they are 
used in the camps. The first pamphlet so sub- 
mitted was banned. 


A number of vigorous protests have been sent 
to the President against the action of Mr. 
Fechner. 


When Congress comes together early next 
year, legislation will have to be enacted if the 
camps are to be continued. No one doubts that 
they will have to be continued; they furnish the 
only possible way of taking care of a part of 
the unemployed youth of the country. During 
the first calendar year of their existence they 
provided for 800,000 young men and veterans. 
The average schooling of the men in the camps 
is somewhat more than nine years. The range 
is from no education to college graduation. 


It is probably impossible to induce Mr. Fech- 
ner to rescind his unwise action. The duty of 
the friends of civilization is to bring pressure 
on members of Congress in order to secure 
appropriate legislation for the future. Mr. 
Fechner is reported to have said that he will 
retire on April 1, 1935. It is to be hoped that 
his obstructionist tactics and lack of sympathy 
with education in the camps will pass into 
oblivion on that date. It is true that the pre- 
sumptiousness of his act is an exhibition of 
lamentable narrow-mindedness, but, after all, 
the main issue is not the attitude of one man 
but the attitude of the United States on the 
problem of giving young people social infor- 
mation. 

The duty of everyone who is interested in the 
young men of this country is clear. Those who 
are in the CCC camps need enlightenment. They 
need it as no generation has ever needed it 
before. They need information on all the facts 
about industrial and economic life. If infor- 
mation about machines is dangerous, it is time 
the American people had this information in 
camps, in schools, and in labor unions. It is 
peculiarly the duty of school people to throw 
the full force of their influence into the balance 
and to make certain that when Congress acts it 
puts into the CCC Camps an educational ‘pro- 
gram of the most vigorous type. 


Whether the fact has been adequately recog- 
nized or not, the CCC Camps are a part, and a 
very important part, of the nation’s educational 
program. If young men are to be taken care 
of by the government when industry cannot 
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provide employment for them, there ought to 
be, before anything is done, a well-considered 
plan for the utilization of existing institutions 
where in many cases these men can be provided 
for better than they can be in camps. If it is 
decided that they should be sent to camps, it is 
clear that they should be followed thither by 
the best devices which the nation can command 
for the training that will make them more 
competent to deal with modern conditions. In- 
formation on social and industrial problems 
should be provided in abundance in every 
camp. This requirement is especially urgent 
when it is recalled that the camps were or- 
ganized by a government which depends on 
the intelligence of its citizens for its prosperity 
and even for its continuance. 
—CHARLES H. Jupp. 





More of Pennsylvania's Primeval 


Forest Saved 

On Friday, November 23, 1934, the National 
Forest Conservation Commission approved the 
purchase by the United States Forest Service 
of 4000 acres of primeval forest still standing 
in Warren and McKean Counties, in the north- 
west section of the State, and within the limits 
of the Allegheny National Forest Reservation. 
It is known as the Tionesta Tract. 

The stand is mainly a hemlock-mixed hard- 
wood type, with fine old trees here and there 
of black cherry and cucumber. The Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association has been urging the 
preservation of this tract for the past three 
years as a forest laboratory where only ob- 
servation, not experimentation, should be car- 
ried on. It is with this understanding that the 
Commission authorized its purchase. Trails 
will be made into the forest where they can 
be laid without cutting, but no camping there 
is contemplated. 

Those of you who own the little book, 
“Penn’s Woods” 1682-1932, will find the tract 
described in Chapter 8, page 116. The hope 
expressed there by Mr. Cope has now become 
a happy reality. 

The forest service wants to see how this 
forest maintains itself and its wild life, century 
after century, totally undisturbed by man. Its 
fauna and flora are typical of the Middle At- 
lantic States, and therefore this tract is unique, 
for those of the nearest primeval regions now 
preserved, the Adirondacks on the north and 
the Great Smokies on the south, are different 
in many features. 

Not only professional foresters, but every 
student of natural history and every lover of 
the untouched wilderness will be glad to hear 
of the succéss of the Association in this en- 
deavor, 

Historically, its preservation is most fitting, 
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James M. Norris 


James M. Norris, an eminent educator of 
western Pennsylvania, has retired from teach- 
ing in the North Braddock schools, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. He commenced teach- 
ing in 1879 in Cranberry Township, Butler 
County, at-a salary of $35 for a five-month 
term. Upon graduation from Waynesburg 
College in 1883 he taught in the West Deer 
Township School, Allegheny County; in 1886 
became the principal of the Natrona School; 
in 1887 principal of the West Bellevue School; 
from 1887 to 1902 the supervising principal of 
the East Grade School, Northside, Pittsburgh; 
from 1903 to 1910 superintendent of the Home- 
stead public schools; 1910 to 1915 superinten- 
dent of the Allegheny County Industrial Train- 
ing School for Boys; returned to the Homestead 
Public Schools in 1917; from 1918 to 1933 was 
connected with the North Braddock public 
schools. Last June he delivered at Waynes- 
burg College the commencement address, an 
honor accorded him in commemoration of his 
graduation fifty years before and in recogni- 
tion of his services in the teaching profession. 

In his community he has affiliated himself 
with every worthy civic cause. To these 
causes he has given generously both his money 
and time. Indeed a distinguished teacher and 
an admirable man. 





for this tract, now indefinitely preserved is 
part of the actual forest that gave the name 
Pennsylvania to the province when it was 
granted to William Penn in 1681. Indeed, the 
Association began its work for the preservation 
of this tract as its part of the program of 
celebration in 1932 of the 250th anniversary of 
the coming of William Penn to his province. 
Philadelphia and other cities along the Dela- 
ware celebrated that event in various beautiful 
and appropriate ways, but for lovers of the 
out-of-doors, and Penn himself was one, the 
preservation of this large tract of Penn’s own 
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woods will be counted perhaps first in such 
a memorial program. 

If you love the out-of-doors yourself and 
value this perpetual addition to our public do- 
main here in Pennsylvania, won’t you show 
your appreciation of the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association by becoming a 
member of it? Its journal, Forest Leaves, is 
issued quarterly and is full of interesting forest 
lore,—especially concerning our own Pennsyl- 
vania forests. As a citizen of the Common- 
wealth, they are yours, you know. This is an 
active, going, and growing Association, doing 
everything in its power to help our forests and 
to increase the enjoyment of them by our 
citizens, both younger and older. You can 
help it by joining it, and asking your friends 
to join also. 

Send check for $3, membership fee good till 
Dec. 31, 1935, drawn to Roy A. Wright, Trea- 
surer, 306 Commercial Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia. The Association has other big things 
to do in 1935, and needs your encouragement. 

Many letters approving the recommendation 
were sent to Chief Forester F. A. Silcox. Among 
the writers were James N. Rule, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Harrisburg; Ed- 
win C. Broome, superintendent of public 
schools, Philadelphia; and Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, president, Girard College, Philadelphia. 

Epwarp E. WILDMAN, 

Member, “Tionesta Committee” and 
Council, Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation, and Director, Science 
Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 





Ninth Annual American Vocational 
Association Convention 


More than 2,000 vocational educators, mem- 
bers of the American Vocational Association, 
meeting in ninth annual national convention in 
Pittsburgh, December 5 to 8, sounded notes of 
optimism and progress. The four-day session 
was replete with talks, discussions, visitations, 
and other activities pertinent to the theme, 
“Education for economic and social develop- 
ment.” 

Only two general sessions were scheduled. 
A banquet program on Thursday evening, at- 
tended by 900 persons, provided variety be- 
tween the opening meeting and the second 
general session on Friday night. Numerous 
section programs were held on agriculture, 
home economics, trade and industry, rehabili- 
tation, industrial arts, vocational guidance, part- 
time education, and commercial education. 

Walter D. Cocking, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Tennessee, and principal 


(Turn to page 346) 
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Stanford Achievement Tests in Cora- 
opolis Schools 
J. C. WERNER 


Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pa. 

During April the new Stanford Achievement 
Examination was administered to 242 sixth- 
grade pupils and during May the same examina- 
tion was administered to 258 fifth-grade pupils 
of the Coraopolis schools. These tests were the 
first standard objective tests administered to 
these pupils during the past two years. The 
depression had eliminated commercial tests. 
During this period large numbers of children 
came from homes that were practically main- 
tained through Welfare Agencies. The number 
of pupils per teacher had increased, and two 
weeks had been eliminated from the nine and 
one-half months term of 1932-1933. Conse- 
quently the results of these tests were awaited 
with considerable interest. Had the handicaps 
referred to above interfered with the scholastic 
progress of the pupils? 

In the sixth grade it was found that the 
median score was 79.7 and the average was 
80.6. The standard for this grade at the time 
the test was administered was 80. In the fifth 
grade the results did not so nearly approxi- 
mate the standard. The median score was 68.7 
and the average score was 68.8. The standard 
for this grade at the time the test was admin- 
istered was 71. These results seemingly indicate 
that the fifth grade had failed to maintain its 
relative place with respect to Stanford stand- 
ards. Each parent was informed of his or her 
pupil’s score on the test together with their 
relative standing in the class scores. This to- 
gether with the educational profile aroused con- 
siderable interest on the part of pupils. 

Although the respective teachers were not 
advised to use the scores to any great extent 
in determining the promotion of their pupils 
a checking of such promotions with class rank- 
ing is interesting and shows a wide range of 
variation among the teachers. These compari- 
sons are shown in the following tables. 

Sixth Grade 


Per cent failed 

by Teacher A B Cc D 
Highest Fifth 
Second Fifth 
Thid Fifth 50 6.2 
Fourth Fifth 66 2/3 16 2/3 25 21.9 
Lowest Fifth 100 100 §=33.1/3 88 2/3 25 71.9 


Fifth Grade. 


A B c D 


F Total 


Per cent failed 
by Teacher 
Highest Fifth 
Second Fifth 
Third Fifth 3831/3 25 
Fourth Fifth 50 22 2/9 50 17.9 
Lowest Fifth 662/3 25 100 66 2/3 100 50 71.8 


These tables present some interesting prob- 
lems for consideration. For instance in sixth- 
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11 1/9 10.3 
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@ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene “at home, 
children soon learn to massage their gums. 
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‘Masrage An yind mVeuy Lume 
you Bruurle pour toothr 


a a 


@ To keep healthy, children’s gums need 
far more stimulation than today’s soft, 
creamy foods afford. 


VERY teacher today knows 

how much oral health counts 
in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to 
safeguard the soundness of their 
teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum mas- 
sage is now encouraged along with 


IRA 





Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO.. New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 





daily tooth brushing. Adopted 


by teachers, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the dental profession, 


class drills teach the youngsters 


how to keep their gums healthy. 


Today we eat foods too soft and 
creamy to afford any work for 
the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby — 
they tend to bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a warn- 
ing. Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers in- 
struct their pupils to hold the in- 
dex finger near the outside of 
the jaw. It is then genily rotated 
from the base of the gums to- 
ward the teeth. The simple 


My name 
School 
Address........... 


@ Gum Massace Is Now IncLupep in OrAt Hyciene CLASSES 


No. of pupils in my charge 


Name of Supt. or Principal 
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Gum Massage belongs in 


every classroom 
| health routine! 








explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and 
starts a fresh, invigorating flow 
through the gum walls. This action 
the youngsters can see for them- 
selves at home before a mirror. 
7 y 5 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing fla- 
vor wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it splendid for tender gums. Try 
it yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. But Ipana 
or no, every educator now can 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 


Bristol-Myers Co. Dept. TPA-25, 72 West St., NewjYorkJN. Y. 
Please send Free Samples of Ipana and Class Hygiene Record Charts 


Grade iaerere 














(Write aecurate parcel-post shipping address) 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


























Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


unless signed, 


The following announcements, 


do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 


tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR REVIEW. Revised Edition. 
I. A. Schwartz, New York, 275 pp. Har- 
court, Brace, & Co. $1.20 

New features: Based on text for each 
lesson, a verb and idiom review; a question- 
naire for oral work on the reading selections; 
and a connected passage of English for trans- 
lation. Also added are chapters on the use 
and formation of tenses, spelling changes in 
verbs, and model auxiliaries. Features re- 
tained: Related fundamentals grouped and 
treated as a unit; tabular summaries and illus- 
trative sentences; and emphasis on irregular 
verbs, with two or three specially treated in 
each lesson. 


THADDEUS STEVENS. Thomas Frederick Woodley, 
East Bangor, Pa. 664 pp. Illus. The Tele- 
graph Press, Harrisburg. $4 

Thaddeus Stevens has always been a puzzle 
to historians. Flaming focus from which the 
War and early reconstruction policies 
emanated, he nevertheless at no time per- 
mitted himself to be seen in full exposure 
where a satisfactory appraisal could be easily 
made. By his partisans in the North and sup- 
porters of his radical bloc in Congress and 
the negro race at large, he was credited with 
the highest virtues; but a historian, writing 
lately, spoke of him as “perhaps the most de- 
testable, malevolent, and morally deformed 
character who has ever risen to high power 
in America.” 

Ever since his death in 1868, there has been 
a real need of a full length biography of the 
unconventional Clubfoot. For the very first 
time, a critical analysis of the character of 
the man and his works is presented in a new 
and authoritative biography by Thomas Fred- 
erick Woodley, who has spent years collecting 
the Old Commoner’s letters and writings. The 
work is written from original sources and con- 
fidential letters of Stevens to which no biog- 
rapher has hitherto had access. ; 

A Pennsylvanian, Mr. Woodley has handled 
his subject in a manner that becomes the 
scholarly biographer. Where facts are pre- 
sented, the authorities are cited. Where 
opinions are used, they are designated as such. 
Many amusing anecdotes are cited, and some 


of them pointedly illustrate the searing quality 
of Stevens’ wit. The life of the Old Com- 
moner, up to the time he went to Congress, 
has not been adequately treated by any of 
Stevens’ prior biographers. Mr. Woodley has 
given exhaustive research to this period, and 
has developed much of importance in the sub- 
ject’s formative years. 

The volume comes from press at a pertinent 
time, for 1935 marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Stevens’ speech in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature which saved Free Schools for the 
Keystone State. 


Civics aT Work. T. R. Williamson. Revised 
by W. A. Hamm. 412 pp. Illus. Heath 
This book is divided into three main units: 
The first, What It Means to Be Young, reminds 
the pupil of the way in which he is protected, 
cared-for, and trained at home, ‘and then in- 
vestigates the ways in which the community 
has protected and helped to train him. The 
second part, The World at Work, explains why 
and how we work, and supplies guidance for 
choosing and succeeding in an occupation. This 
is not a complete survey of all vocations, but 
rather an introduction to industry. Part III, 
Taking Your Place in the Community, shows 
that after a person has started to work, he 
must assume his share of the responsibility 
for national and local government. Not the 
least attractive feature of the book is the chal- 
lenging suggestions for activities at the end of 
each chapter and the additional list of activi- 

ties for each chapter in the first Appendix. 


Our EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS. Grade 6. 246 pp. 
$1.12. OrHeR Wortp NEeEIcHBors. Grade 7. 
311 pp. $1.32. J. Russell Smith. Winston 

Two more of the series of “Single-Cycle 
Plus” geographies which contain all of the 
material outlined in the Pennsylvania Course 
of Study. The unit plan is followed through- 
out the series. Motivating questions precede 
many units, and every unit is followed by an 
abundance of questions and activities which 
are original, varied, and of real teaching value. 

Dr. Smith’s ‘style of writing, which is famous 

for simplicity combined with vivid expression, 

makes geography a thrilling experience. 
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A famous Orator once said 
‘“Economy is of itself a great revenue’’ 


He must have been familiar with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


as they Produce an Annual Revenue by Reducing the cost of textbooks per pupil, per year 














Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





see Sen, 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 


Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 





You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Is r 
tance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Saccessor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


Isn’t your professional career of sufficient impor- 


55th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 








Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are 
you a promising beginner? Write, telling us 
about yourself. Many employers list all of 
their vacancies with us pect they know 
that we select candidates carefully. We have 
filled educational positions on three conti- 
nents. Eleventh year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 








ENGLISH Composition. E. J. Gergely, 48 pp. 
Published by the author, Mount Saint 
Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia 

This syllabus in composition aims to provide 

a student with a guide to the systematic de- 
velopment of his ability to control a number 
of fundamental writing designs. The old, ac- 
cepted elements of English composition are 
woven into a procedure that aims to follow 
only the essential steps toward the mastery 
of writing technique. The statement of a few 
principles underlying the course may clarify 
the point of view: 1. Originality within ‘the 
bounds of art. 2. Writing—a significant ex- 
perience. 3. Creative writing before manipu- 
lation of materials of research. 4. Achieve- 
ment the measure of progress. 





New Seatwork Material for Lower Grades 


Each sheet a master copy printed in hectograph 
ink, ready to reproduce from 50 to 75 copies on 


any gelatin duplicator. Practical and economical 
time-savers. Wide assortment of subjects: Read- 
ing, lst and 2d grades; ‘‘My Bird Book,'’ 2d to 5th 


grades; ‘‘My Eskimo Book,’’ 3A to 5th grade: 
Holidays of the Year, 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun. 
lst grade: ABC Pre-Primer; ‘‘My Indian Book,"’ 


2A or 3B: Arithmetic, 2d and 3d grades: Phonic 
Moviegram (not duplicating). Money back if not 
delighted after seeing books. Write for catalog 
and free sample page. Specify grade. 
Morgan-Dillon & Company 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 





SHop PROJECTS IN ELEcTRIcITy. Herbert G. 
Lehmann. 190 pp. Illus. American. $0.96 
For boys of junior or senior high school 
age, this book develops a broad foundation in 
Electricity by twenty-one interesting projects 
or constructions, starting with a simple com- 
pass and battery, including an electric engine, 
and progressing to a one-tube radio. These 
constructions can be made in school shops or 
boys’ home workshops with homely, inexpen- 
sive materials; for example, a tin can cover, 
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a wire coat-hanger, an old hack-saw blade 
sample the suggestion materials. The cost of 
materials for the first six projects averages 
$0.50; for the next five, $1.50. Every effort 
has been exerted to make the book under- 
standable to boys. One hundred and fifty-five 
large detailed illustrations describe visually 
the twenty-five projects. The introductory 
historical sketches, preceding each experiment, 
reveal interesting incidents in its development. 
The theoretical section, at the end of the book, 
describes simply and completely the scientific 
foundation of each project. 


MASTER WoRKBOOKS FOR First, SECOND, AND THIRD 
Grapes. A. B. C. for primary grades. 
Martha C. Olsen. $1.25. First Grade and 
Second Grade Reading. Edna McGuire. 
$1.25 each. Numberland Fun, for first grade. 
Martha C. Olsen. $1.25. Second Grade and 
Third Grade Arithmetic. Anne Evans. 
$1.25 each. Holidays of the Year, for second 
and third grades. Mayme E. Christenson. 
$1.25. My Bird Book, for second to fifth 
grades. Antoinette Trudeen. $1.25. My 
Indian Book for second or third grade. 
Catharine Schneider. $1. Phonics Movie- 
gram for first or second grade. $1.25. Mor- 
gan-Dillon & Co. 5153 North Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 

These workbooks, with the exception of the 
Phonics Moviegram, are printed in duplicating 
ink, each page a hectograph master copy, from 
which 50 or more copies may be manifolded. 
All of them have been written by supervisors 
and teachers, people of the school room who 
know the things that interest and inspire the 
young child. Each workbook has been pre- 
pared to further some of the large objectives 
of reading or of arithmetic, and not to provide 
mere “busy work.” The vocabulary has been 
carefully checked against the Gates word list 
and should correlate with any reading program. 
The activities, stories, and pictures contain ele- 
ments liked by children, i. e. animals, child 
characters, toys, action, and humor. The pic- 
tures, large enough for free coloring and not 
too detailed for young children, are profuse and 
attractive. An outstanding characteristic of the 
books is simplicity; the teacher need not spend 
a great deal of time in presenting each exer- 
cise. The Phonics Moviegram is a set of drill 
material for phonics or remedial work in read- 
ing in the lower grades. 


SToRIES OF AMERICAN LEADERS. Sarah Dow Heard 
and Morill W. King. 364 & xii pp. 85 illus. 
Winston. $0.92 

This is the third book in the Heard-King 
series of supplementary history readers. The 
great Americans who figure in these inspiring 
stories were chosen not only because they led 
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interesting lives, but because they were the 
centers for important movements and events 
in the development of our nation. Hamilton, 
Whitney, Howe, Fulton, Morse, Clara Barton, 
the Wright brothers, and Edison are just a few 
of the figures sketched. Each unit is followed 
by checks and activities which make the stories 
more real and provide opportunities for cor- 
relation with other subjects. 


TREASURES IN LITERATURE. Luella B. 
and Wm. A. 
$1.48. Book II, 
744 pp., $1.72. 


HIDDEN 
Cook, George W. Norvell, 
McCall. Book I, 580 pp., 
660 pp., $1.56. Book III, 
Harcourt, Brace 

A new literature program for junior high 

years. The 197 selections in the three volumes 
were culled from 1500 selections used in a 
three-year testing program. Each of the three 
books ‘is based upon a number of specific read- 
ing purposes, which set up in the mind of the 
student a particular reason for reading a group 
of selections. 


THE NEw DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS. Originally 
compiled by ‘Tyron Edwards, revised and 
enlarged by C. N. Catrevas and Jonathan 
Edwards. 734 and xxxiv pp. R. C. Barnum 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

A cyclopedia of quotations from the best 
authors of the world, both ancient and modern, 
alphabetically arranged by subjects. Under the 
heading, Recent Thought, at the end of the 
volume, a modern supplement brings together 
representative quotations from modern writers 
for more ready reference. There is an authors’ 
reference index, which includes biographical 
information about the authors quoted as well 
as page references to quotations. 





Books Received 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass: 


MERITISM. Jerome G. Locke. $2.50 
TWILIGHT AND Dawn. R. E. Swindler. $1.50 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 

JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION. Practice Books 
I&II. J.C. Tressler and Kathryn Tressler. 
$0.40 & $0.48 

PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY. Webster Wells 
& Walter W. Hart 

UniT EXERCISES ON EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZA- 
TION AND MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
Walter P. Webb and J. Andrew Holley 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A History oF THE UNITED STATES. Ralph V. 

Harlow. $1.96 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH ESSENTIALS FOR JUNIOR 

HicH Scuoots. Annie Ginsberg. $0.56 
(Turn to page 346) 
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fe! Le Cleclaimed fiom Cua lo Coad 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McCONATHY—MIESSNER—BIRGE—BRAY 


Already adopted as a whole or in part by 2500 school systems and 9 states. Five 
pupils’ texts, with accompanying teachers’ books, covering kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. (Write for free operettas.) THE ONE-BOOK COURSE, 
for one- and two-room schools. MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION, the teach- 
er’s book which organizes music for school and community use. MUSIC OF 
MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES, the “silver” book which makes possible new 


standards of accomplishment in junior high school music. 


THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES 


“lam confident,” writes one educator, “that any teacher who uses a Barrows- 
Parker Geography, even for one semester, will agree that it surpasses all other 
geographies, both from the teacher's and pupil’s standpoint.” 
JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


SOUTHERN LANDS a ‘ 
 fieth ertanineesary 


A Teachers Book for each book of the series is now available. 


wets SILVER*BURDETT 238) 








Look to M°CLURG'S ducing 1935 


—and SAVE ON THESE and 
many other types of SUPPLIES 


Office Supplies Kindergarten Furniture 
Blackboard Material Filing Equipment 
Equipment Fountain Pens Maps and Globes 
Pens and Pencils Electrical Devices Library Books 
Inks and Pastes Paper of all kinds Reproducing Ma- 
Loose Leaf Goods Drawing Supplies chines and Supplies 
1001 Other School Supplies at Wholesale 


Sch 0 ol Needs 


ac great swings, at A.C. MICCLURGO&CO. 


quoted at lowest } 
wholesale prices, ace 333 East Ontario Street... CHICAGO 
shown in our Cata- 
log*. Write for your 
copy today. 


* Please Note: This catalog is sent only to authorized 
purchasing agents and not to individuals. 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THE STATE SENATE on January 14, confirmed 
the re-appointment of two members of the State 
Council of Education for terms of six years: 
Weir C. Ketler, President, Grove City College, 
and LeRoy A. King, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Paut S. CHRISTMAN, supervising principal, 
Schuylkill Haven, with the cooperation of his 
teachers, school board, and rotarians held a 
citizens dinner conference December 13 in St. 
John’s Reformed Church and considered fin- 
ancial status of our schools, PSEA program 
of education, tax relief of real estate, and 
adequate support of public education. About 
200 citizens participated in the conference. A 
feature of the evening’s program was the 
recognition cf the faithful services of four lady 
teachers who have taught in Schuylkill Haven 
from 34 to 37 years: Ella Sherer, Alida Raud- 
enbush, Mary Riebsamen, and Mabell Weiss. A 
beautiful bouquet was presented to each. 


Lucy W. GLass, member of the Board of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System, 
was presented a PSEA life membership during 
the Harrisburg convention by Superintendent 
Thomas G. McCleary, Braddock. 


HONORABLE Paut V. McNutt, governor of 
Indiana, will be the speaker at the annual 
Lincoln Day Dinner of the Pittsburgh Prin- 
cipals’ Club, to be held at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, Tuesday evening, February 12. 
Governor McNutt’s theme will be The New 
Americanism as reflected in the life and char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln. 


GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, vice-president 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was named 
secretary and Stanley R. Yarnell, principal of 
the Germantown Friends School, treasurer of 
the Middle States Association of the Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at a recent meeting in 
Atlantic City. 


MARGARET STEPHENS, a teacher of the North 
Braddock schools, retired August 1, 1934, after 
a continuous period of forty-three years of 
service in the schools of Allegheny and In- 
diana Counties. Miss Stephens’ teaching career 
consists of four years in the rural schools at 
Green Township and two in Cherrytree Bor- 
ough, Indiana County; twelve years at Pitcairn, 
and twenty-five in North Braddock schools, 
Allegheny County. 
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Mrs. Mary JUNKIN COWLEY, member of the 
Pittsburgh board of education since its organ- 
ization in 1911 and active for thirty-four years 
in recreational work, was recently presented 
by her associates upon her retirement from ac- 
tive playground work, with a life membership 
in the NEA. 


C. E. Douctass, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Erie and at Baltimore, 
Md., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Newark, Del. 


Extroy BAKER, principal of the St. Thomas 
High School for the last six years, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in the Lykens Val- 
ley High School at Berrysburg. J. T. Rua, 
member of the St. Thomas faculty, has been 
named principal to succeed Mr. Baker. 


Henry H. Appie, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, has tendered his 
resignation to become effective at the end of 
the present academic year. 


F. DEWrTT ZUERNER, superintendent of North 
Braddock schools and president of the Western 
Convention District of PSEA, was honored by 
the faculty of his schools at a_ testimonial 
dinner in the Penn-Lincoln Hotel, Wilkinsburg. 
recently. He was presented with an engraved 
watch and chain. 


D. D. Lessensury, director of courses in 
commercial education in the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the National Commercial 
Teachers Association for 1935 at a meeting 
held in Chicago, December 27-29. The Pitt 
professor is a past vice-president of the 
National Association, and since 1931 he has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 


LEE L. Driver of the department of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, delivered on November 
1 the address at McConnellsburg High School! 
to dedicate an auditorium-gymnasium, three 
classrooms, an office, health room, and a storage 
room. These were started a year ago as a 
CWA project and completed on August 1. 
Vocational home economics was added to the 
high school curriculum this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA new life members in NEA in- 
clude Raymond W. Coldren, Mrs. Mary Junkin 
Cowley, and Anna G. Seaman. 
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a rri sburger 
Opposite Beautiful Capitol Park 
Mf; HARRISBURG, PA. 
The political, social, and commercial 
4 center for all Pennsylvania. Ideally 
located. 300 Rooms. 
Single, $2.50 to $4.00 
Double, $4.00 to $6.00 


o higher 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 
ARRI EST — 


Direction ica 
AMERICAN HOTELS’CORP. [eemmengll 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


STROUP GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 
July 4 to August 9, 1935 


Panama Canal, California, California Pacific International Expo 
sition; Pacific Northwest; Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes. 
Thirty-seven Days of Scenic Grandeur—Minimum Price, $384.00 
Personally conducted by F. NEFF STROUP 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New York 

Write for Particulars 
































THE NorTH PENN MEASUREMENT GROUP, an 
organization which includes schools in East 
Montgomery and Bucks Counties and works 
in cooperation with the testing bureau of the 
University of Pennsylvania, met November 7, 
1934, at the Cheltenham Junior High School, 
Elkins Park. Two problems will be studied 
this year. For the first, reading abilities of 
junior high school students, the chairman is 
M. R. Reiter, supervising principal of Morris- 
ville schools. The second problem is a program 
for the development of character and the emo- 
tional life of pupils. with Mrs. Jessie B. Dot- 
terer, supervisor of elementary education of 
the Cheltenham Township schools, as chairman. 
Earl E. Smull of Jenkintown is president and 
E. B. Laudenslager of Hatfield, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. 


THE New York City Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting of the 
year at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Saturday, 
January 12. The meeting consisted of luncheon 
addresses, and a Thé Dansant. John Robert 
Gregg, author of the system bearing his name, 
spoke on Evolution of the Principles of Short- 
hand Construction in Various Countries. In 
connection with the address, there was an ex- 
hibition of early shorthand books, including 
the first edition and the first American edition 
of the Gregg system, together with early mag- 
azines, advertising posters, and literature. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will honor Governor 
George H. Earle by conferring on him his 
first doctor’s degree when the university cele- 
brates its annual Founder’s Day, February 15. 
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MOSCOW 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OPENS REGISTRATION FOR 
500 STUDENTS 


Last year students and graduates of 60 universities 
in 20 states and 4 foreign countries enrolled in 
the Anglo-American Section of Moscow University. 
1935 registration now open to limited number. 
Summer session July 16—August 25, includes 
approximately 4 weeks resident study in Moscow 
and 2 weeks field travel through U.S.S.R. Courses 
deal with education, art, economics, literature, so- 
cial sciences and Russian. Instruction in English 
language by prominent Soviet professors. Ameri- 
can advisors: Profs. George S. Counts and Heber 
Harper. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Write for booklet PJ-2 to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
INTOURIST, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATIONS, which will hold its 1935 meeting in 
Oxford, England, August 10-17, will meet in 
conjunction with the International Federation 
of Teachers Associations and the Bureau In- 
ternational de l’Enseignement Secondaire, look- 
ing to a more complete coordination of these 
great international societies working to the 
same end. For further information communi- 
cate with the WFEA, 1201 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


LATIN STUDENTS of Somerset High School, 
under the direction of Rebecca Truxal, Latin 
teacher, presented a classical program recently 
which pictured Roman life during the reign 
of the mighty Julius Caesar. A taper drill, 
a four-act playlet, and living statues were fea- 
tures of the program. 


THE CURRENT NUMBER OF AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, the official publication of the National 
Association of Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers, contains an article, “The First Grade 
Writes a Play,” by Debbie Shaw, demonstration 
teacher in Grade I of the State Teachers Col- 
lege. Kutztown. This article tells of a project 
carried forward last year in the training school 
and is illustrated by many photographs show- 
ing first-grade children at work. A _ similar 
article appears in the ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
REVIEW. 
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All-expense Escorted Tours. Season 1935 


Two Week Vacation Tours: To Colorado Rockies, 
Yellowstone National Park. Leaving July 2nd, 
16th, and Aug. 13th. Rate $208. 


24 and 27 Day Educational and Vacation Tours: 
To Colorado, Indian Detour, Grand Canyon, Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, Exposition, Big Trees, Pacific 
Northwest, Rainier National Park, Yellowstone 
National Park, etc., with optional 10 day exten- 
sion trip to ALASKA. Leaving July 2nd and 30th. 
Rate $350. ’ 


32 Day 11th Annual DeLuxe Tour: To Colorado, 
Yellowstone National Park, Zion National Park, 
etc., Boulder Dam, Grand Canyon, California, San 
Diego, Exposition, Big Trees, Yosemite National 
Park, Pacific Northwest, Canadian Rockies, etc., 
with optional 10 day extension trip to ALASKA. 
Leaving July 2nd. Rate $456. 


It is possible to book on one of these tours to 
California and return on another or you may 
arrange to travel via the Panama Canal in either 
direction with any of these California tours going 
or returning, you may also arrange your trip via 
the Great Lake Steamers. Rates furnished on 


request. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Delegates or members attending the N E A con- 
vention at Denver, Colo. will leave June 28th, 
instead of July 2nd to Denver continuing from 
that point with the above tours after the con- 
vention, with a special offer for those attending 
the convention from June 30th to July 5th. Write 
oa —" itineraries and literature without ob- 
gation. ' 


P. M. KLINE’S 
UNIVERSAL TOURS, Inc. 


640-712 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Telephone 5551-J 





AROUND AMERICA 
“Cost, S149 extras 


COST 
LEAVE YOUR POCKET BOOK AT HOME 
Itinerary includes 
San Antonio Old Mexico 
Los Angeles Hollywood San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels—Pullman 
Sightseeing—handling baggage—even tips are included 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bargain last sammer 
Parties leave Chicago: June 23-July 14-August 4-August 18 
Write today for descriptive pamphlet 
POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St. 
Chicago's oldest indiwidual travel agency 


San Diego 


Chicago 











1d Ahh a) ee 


“ALASKA‘199 


FROM CHICAGO June 21—July 12—August 
2-16 ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE — includes 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside first 
class Steamer staterooms. 9 days through en- 
chanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. West on 
air-conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Return through 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other attractive 
reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
ture write, phone or call 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 
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Books Received 
(From page 342) 
Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa.: 
JUNIOR GUIDANCE. Part I, CHARACTER Ebv- 
CATION; Part II, EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE; 
Part III, VocATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
Gumance. Revised Editions. Raymond H 
Amalong and Wm. Q. Kintigh 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE CONSUMER. Pro- 
ceedings of The University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Business Education. H. G. 
Shields, Assistant Dean, The School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. $0.50 


LAWS CONTROLLING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF MINorRS. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SINGERS IN THE DAWN. Robert B. Eleazer. Con- 
ference on Education and Race Relations, 
703 Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. $0.10 


TEACHER’S KEY AND STUDENT’S GUIDE TO CRITICAL 
APPRECIATION OF THE PHOTOPLAY VERSION OF 
STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND. William Lewin. 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: Ams IN Book SELEC- 
TION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Edith A. 
Lathrop; THE EcoONoMIC OUTLOOK IN HIGHER EDt- 
CATION FOR 1934-35, Henry G. Badger; ECONOMIES 
THROUGH THE ELIMINATION OF VERY SMALL 


ScHoots, W. H. Gaumnitz, Department of thej 


Interior. 


Vocational Association Convention 

(From page 338) 
speaker on the opening program, after tracing 
the effects of the depression as it spread from 
great centers of trade and industry to small 
towns, villages, and finally, to the farm, stressed 
the importance of vocational training to the 
industrial worker, the farmer, and the home- 
maker. 

The importance of vocational training unde! 
the NRA, the AAA, and other government 
agencies was pointed out and special emphasis 
was placed upon its value to the youth of the 
nation. 

Other speakers were Ben G. Graham, supe!- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh; James N. Rule, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Har- 
risburg; Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh; Philip Mur 
ray, second vice-president of the America? 


ttiremer 
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federation of Labor; and Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill, first vice-president of the National Cong- 
ress Of Parents and Teachers, Lansing, Mich- 





Tests in Coraopolis Schools 
(From page 338) 
gade Teacher E’s pupils had a median score of 
947, the highest room score in the grade, yet 
ome half of the failures in that room were in 
the third fifth of the entire grade. This teacher 
also has had the least experience among the 
sixth-grade group of teachers. In the fifth- 
gade Teachers C and E are least experienced 
while Teacher B is the most experienced, and 
Teacher A ranked second. These are just a few 
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ILLITERACY 


hicago, Hf the problems which invite attention. It is 
ather significant that in both grades approxi- ‘Thee: figures show the amazing advance in both child 
‘ ; and adu! ucation made in U.S.S. R. during th t 
‘E AND mately 72 per cent of the failures are found decade. Each figure sepresents one tenth the pepulation. 
ent off the lowest fifth of the Stanford scores. Of 


Con- 


ourse this condition is expected to exist but 
in how many cases is such the case? A com- 
arison of promotions and standard test scores 
gives a check on the teacher’s judgment and 
frequently is of value in conferences with par- 
ents of pupils who have failed. It makes pos- 
sible a more objective basis for discussion than 
the teacher’s subjective judgment. 





Necrology 

ELMER H. Roeper, a teacher of: Upper and 
Lower Milford townships for the past 37 years, 
died at his home in Emaus of a heart affliction 
on December 5, 1934. 

KaTHRYN N. NEALON, a teacher in the Fell 
ownship schools, Carbondale, for thirty years 
died at her home on November 19, 1934, after 


m: brief illness of only a few weéks. 


S. KATHERINE LEwIs of Kane, a beneficiary of 
the PSEA Welfare Fund, died December 18, 
1934, 

Sutton P. Lewis, 85, native of Washington 
Township, Westmoreland County, and for many 


SEE FOR YOURSELF THE 
PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


For travel thrills lacking in 
beaten path countries . . . try 
the Soviet Union. See for your- 
self the fundamental social 
change... the march of Prog- 
-ress. Plan to spend more time 
in U.S.S.R. Foras sureas you re- 
turn from Europe, your friends 
will ask, ‘But what about 
your trip to the Soviets?" 
Summer sessions at Moscow 
University are open for regis- 


pape years a school teacher, died December 22, 1934, tration. Travel in the U.S.S.R. 
 cmall fe’ ‘he home of his son in Vandergrift. is inexpensive . . . basic rates 
tressed ALBERT O. EastTwoop, ninth-grade English are $15 per day First Class, $8 
to the teacher in the Glen-Nor High School, Glen- per day Tourist Class, and $5 
home- den, died October 19, 1934, after an operation at dona a — mi 
ora er main travel costs. 
| ppendicitis. Special groups are available 
- unde! GRACE P. Bacon, faculty member of the ex- Writenowfor inter- if you want to join or you can 
rnment #nsion division of the home economics depart- esting Booklet PSJ-2 4, it alone walt t 
nphasisfment of the Pennsylvania State College, died nd map! aie 
of thefDecember 26, 1934, as the result of injuries si 
eceived in an automobile accident December 
super INTOURIST 
V. Rule Wittzam Dicx, for more than fifty years con- 7 INC. 
n, Har- fected with the management of the Philadel- U.S. Representative of the Travel 
of thefhia school system, and secretary of the board yr, “oe -  aaeaa ates 
> Mur-fbf education for twenty-two years until his epee eee 


nerican 


ttirement in 1928, died October 11, 1934. 
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Two Wi =a 
Yellows). ss 
16th, an. « 


24 and 2% 
To Colora.*+ * 
fornia, Ee weet...) 
Northw . 

Nation VG to the N. E. A.? The meetings are 
SRicational, inspirational; Atlantic City, enter- 
taining, healthful. Visit the Winston Exhibit, 


D-12, D-14—opposite the Registration Booth. 
st 


THERE were 54,000 soldiers named Smith in 
the A. E. F. during the war. But among geog- 
raphy authors there is only one Smith—J. Russell 
Smith, author of new geographies for Pennsyl- 
vania: (Home Fortxs, Wortp Fo.rxs, Our 
Country anp NortHern Netcupors, Our 
European Neicusors, OrHer Wortp NEIGH- 
Bors, and Our InpustrR1aL Wor tp). 


Fh ae al 
WHO’S afraid of the big bad—doglike carnivore 
or any of various small coleopterous or lepidop- 
terous larve which infest granaries? You're 
right! Little Johnny never found this definition 
of WOLF in Tue Winston Simpuiriep Dic- 


TIONARY. 


at al 

SUPPLEMENTARY Readers. More 
than one hundred titles, including the greatest 
child classics as well as distinguished new books, 
supplement THe New Winston Reapers, THE 
Reapinc Hour, and Tue New Sitent REapERsS, 
to comprise the Winston Complete Reading Pro- 
gram. May we send you full information? 





Pt ae all 
IT isn’t John; it isn’t William—the most com- 
mon name of men and boys throughout the 
world is Mohammed. 


“t 

PRINCIPALS of smaller high schools some- 
times hesitate to introduce a commercial course 
because they fear it may be expensive. The new 
Winston commercial texts (INTRODUCTION TO 
Business, BooKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE Use, 
and TypewritinG FoR ImMeEp1ATE Use) enable 
any principal to offer commercial education at 
minimum cost. These books stress the modern 
socialized type of course and adapt commercial 
education to the needs and desires of practically 
all students, while the teacher’s manuals are so 
explicit that any high school teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle these subjects. 


: _— 
1635—founding of Boston Latin School, fore- 
runner of the American high school. 


“tt 
1935—Winston publications, in use wherever the ° 


English language is spoken and taught, comprise 
the finest list in fifty-one years of publishing. 


The JOHN C. W | N KY yee) N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—~— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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WILLIAM A. BRUNNER, general science teache 
at Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, fo 
fifteen years, died January 6. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
February 5—Association of School Board Seq 
retaries, Harrisburg 


February 6-7—State School Directors’ Ass 
ciation, Harrisburg 
February 20-23—Twentieth Annual Conven 


tion, National Vocational Guidance Ass 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-28—Department of Superinten 
dence, NEA, Atlantic City, N. J., Pen 
sylvania Breakfast, Tuesday mornin 
February 26 at 7:30 o’clock, Madiso 
Hotel, $0.85 

March 8-9—Eleventh Annual Junior Hig 
School Conference, New York Universit 

March 13-15—-Eastern Music Supervisors Co 
ference, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburg 

March 14-16—Columbia Scholastic Press Ass 
ciation Convention, Columbia Univer 


Million 





















silty, IN. Y.\C: 
March 15-16—Southern Convention _ Districfl ‘YPeS \ 
Hershey crampl 


March 29-30—Northeastern Convention Di 
trict, Bloomsburg 


3-6—Southeastern Convention Distri 


This me 


April and co 


and Schoolmen’s Week, University provid 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia minim 
April 6—Western Pennsylvania Industrial Ar! read 01 
Conference, STC, California pane 
April 24-27—National Convention America 
Physical Education Assn., Pittsburgh Fiwin 
April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Mus. d 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Cong ‘vesti 
test, Oil City to kna 
May 4~—Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Art needs 


Conference, STC, Millersville 

June 30-July 5—NEA, Denver, Colo. Hea 
quarters Municipal Auditorium. All-Pen 
sylvania Luncheon, Monday noon, July 

August 10-17—World Federation of Educatio 
Associations, Oxford, England 

September 27-28—Special Education Confer 
ence, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention District, Loc 
Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, Harrisbu! 











October 18—Northwestern Convention Dis AM 
trict, Erie 

October 18—Eastern Convention _Distric 
Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention Distric 
Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Convention Distric Gener 
New Castle DIS 

December 26-28—State Convention of PSEA 
Harrisburg 
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Children can be Educated 
~}| Without Sacrificing Health 
“Ss? Ass 


Conven 
nee Asso 





. Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
perinten P ae 
J., Penng tent... if they knew what some school officials 
morning ae doing to give children an education without 
Madisog sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
or Hig educators, especially that phase of it providing 
Iniversiifl or posturally correct and better-sight school 


ors Co ‘ : 
tiie for children. 


2>ss Assi 


Univer Parents will be grateful to school executives who 


install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
Distric types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 
on Dis : 
This new type desk not only makes it nafural 
Distrigj and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
rsity § provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
tread or'study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


rial Art 





It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 





FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. P.S. 3 

















AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums L nell 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 











N. Snellenburg & Company, Market, 11th & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bidg., State Distributors 
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You take a 


STEP FORWARD 


by protecting your income 


oe up your bank account. 
month. after month, is a slow and 
discouraging business. Doubly so 
when you see it suddenly wiped out 
by unexpected expenses, Why not 
protect your income, and let your ' 
bank account grow? 

Deposit $28.00 in bank and it won’t 
go very far in paying a doctor’s bill. 
But invest that same amount in an 
E.B.A. membership, and it sets up for 
you—IMMEDIATELY—a potential 
cash reserve of more than $100.00 a 
MONTH. In no other way can you so 
quickly and so economically increase 
your assets. 

E.B.A. pays weekly benefits for all 
diseases, all accidents, and all personal 
quarantine, without the unpleasant 
vacation-time restrictions found in 
similar types of protection. More 
than that, E.B.A. increases ALL 
weekly benefits (not just a few) by 
10% when dues are paid annually in 
advance. 

We urge your investigation of E.B.A. 
... the original Association for the 
safety of teachers. You will like its 
low cost, its adequate protection, its 
financial stability, and its 24-year rec- 
ord of conscientious service. Ask for 
details—no obligations. 


The EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSN. 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


421 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-edu- 
catiqnal) in the heart of French 
Canada. Old Country French Staff. 
Only French spoken. Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Certificate 
or College Credit. French entertain- 
ments, sight-seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 27— 


Aug. 1 Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL ns 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








OBSERVE, COLLECT AND STUDY 


Plants, Animals, and Rocks under experienced leadership 
and with the best facilities for field, laboratory, and li- 
brary work while living in an invigorating climate with 
congenial associates. 


July 5 to August 24, 1935 


The Allegany School of Natural History 


“‘The Summer School in the Forest’”’ 


QUAKER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Ninth Session of a new type of school based on the best 
educational principles and offering college credit. A 
splendid school for teachers of biology, general science, 
physical geography, and nature study. 
For circular or registration write 
DR. ROBERT E. COKER, Director 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 














The Juniata College Sum- 
mer Session, June 17 to 
August 16, offers nine semes- 
ter hours’ credit in professional 
and academic subjects, both 
leading to a college degree, at 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 








® Teachers... Save Your Time 
and Increase Efficiency With 


KREXIT 


Grade your examination papers 
ina fraction of the usual time. 
Simply feed cards (marked by 
pupil) into KREXIT. They 
come out corrected with red 
circles showing pupils the cor- 
rect answers for each question. 
A real aid in teaching; endorsed 
by leading schools and colleges. 
Get full information FREE. 


KREXIT 
POINT MARION, PA. 
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— iil anlisi 
|| UNIVERSITY 
caf OF 


=< |l! PITTSBURGH 


1935 SUMMER SESSIONS 


























27— 

io : UMMER SESSION 

Regular Session July 1 - August 9 = wipes sna 

TY ALSO combine pleasure and profit 

. cri aeaotne 
i find a maximum i 

Two Weeks Sessions ee a 

JDY Downtown Evening Courses Porte Nc The Uni- 

— Eight Weeks Science Courses versity of Southern California. 

caper Engineering Session The staff of resident and visit- 

= . ing faculty members includes 

evening Caney catteasliiy ten antes ‘a 

Erie and Johnstown Branch acedemic & professional fields. 


ry Sessions 
Nature Study Camp 
Lake Laboratory 


Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 

JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 















































nena JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 
rience, For catalogs and special bulletins, = 
Address the Director, Summer Sessions - ‘ 
* BEAVER COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
ig June 24 to August 6 
tofy OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 
nes- | Courses Offered: Liberal Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Commerce and Secretaryship, and Teacher Training 
H Courses 
onal | ALL COURSES RECEIVED AS CREDIT TOWARD DEGREES 
yoth | Visual Education Offered — — — All Certification Privileges 
i EXCEPTIONALLY LOW TUITION 
a at | Philadelphia Advantages —- — — National Patronage | 
| Address—Dr. RUTH L. HIGGINS, Director - - - Jenkintown, Pa. | 
Le | | | 
We SUMMER, SCHOOL 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| PHILADELPHIA 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education, Psychology, Liberal 
me - Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural, and Physical Sciences. Modified require- 
ments and improved offering for the Master’s degree. Fees reduced for 
JUNE 24 TO students carrying full rosters. Post-session in Education if registration 
AUGUST 6 warrants. 
Catalogue on Request: - Address the Director, Box 59, Bennett Hall 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 





WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the-most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
—— 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synofyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and fullinformation, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Modern-School 
Mathematics 


| SCHORLING-CLARK-SMITH 
| 





“A NEW SERIES 





Presents a modern curriculum for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth schocl 
years. It is the outgrowth of the 
authors’ earlier and widely used books 
and is based on the experience of 
thousands of teachers who have used 
them. Modern features in keeping 
with recent progress make the series 
outstanding. Book | and Book Il are 
now ready. 


World Book Company 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are 
you a promising beginner? Write, telling us 
about yourself. Many employers list all of 
their vacancies with us because they know 
that we select candidates carefully. We have 
filled educational positions on three conti- 
nents. Eleventh year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 














BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Superintendents today seek teachers of more than average preparation and 
personal qualities. Such teachers seek merited advancement. We assist both. 
Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 





You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your professional career of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant expert guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


55th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 
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WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS For VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school closes, 
and length of time you can work, - 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1716 Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. Pa. 






































A series of language books, with unified authorship, for the 
third to the ninth year inclusive : . ; . , 


THINKING, SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


Here is an opportunity to present a unified course in English from the third 
to the ninth year, inclusive. Under the general editorship of Benjamin Veit, 
District Superintendent in Charge of Junior High Schools, New York City, 
the books for the third to the sixth years, inclusive, furnish an exceptionally 
well-organized course in English for these years, covering all the topics re- 
quired by modern courses of study for the elementary school. 


The principles embodied in the content and organization of the books for the 
elementary school are continued in THINKING, SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
ING for the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Years, under the general authorship 
of Dr. Veit and Donald Lemen Clark, Associate Professor of English, 


Columbia University. 
fie <ptuniversary 
«* =— °. 


ca 


Write for complete information to 


wiies SILVER*BURDETT ee 


iiiteaiaieid 
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This year—combine 
® e 
Edueation and Recreation 
through Summer Study at < VI Rs-2 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ee | eas = 
The teacher whose summer vacation combines educational advance- , 4 HOR x incl 
ment and physical recreation is indeed fortunate. Such an opportunity } 
is offered through the Summer Sessions of Temple University in Phila- 
delphia. Nev 
The finest type of study, conducted by an experienced faculty amid . 
modern facilities, is available here. Particular attention is given teach- it i : = 


ers requiring added certification or who are candidates for degrees. 
Numerous historic landmarks, recreational features and amusements : so : ; 

enliven your leisure hours. Send now for complete catalog of informa- ‘ aff ‘e Pre 

tion and booklet describing advantages of summer study at . y = ¢ 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ‘ho Aaay PT) 














- =: Dist 

Address Office of the Registrar, Dept. P Ea: 4 - : Gra 

Broad Street and Montgomery Ave. . - 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CLASSES OPEN JULY 1—CLOSE AUGUST 10 HL 

Vi 





PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session, June 11—June 28 (Intensive courses June 17 and June 24) 


Main Session, July 1—Aug. 9 
Post-Session, Aug. 12—Aug. 30 (Intensive courses, Aug. 19 and Aug. 26) 


7 Intensive study plus real vacation recreation in the heart of 
the Alleghenies—this is a Penn State summer. Attractive 
variety of courses, congenial, stimulating people, excellent accom- 
modations, sports, social activities. 


Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 


Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 
400 courses especially planned to meet the needs of teachers with 
college degrees, graduate students seeking credit toward advanced 
degrees, teachers (not college graduates) seeking credit toward de- 
grees. Outstanding faculty. Inter and Post sessions permit fur- 
ther professional and cultural advancement. 


For catalog, address; DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


eile SOG 
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LYMAN-JOHNSON 
Daily-Life Language Series 


A new systematic program in language study for grades 
two through nine. Based on years of research, these 
two carefully prepared courses provide language study 
that is closely correlated with every-day living. 


=—> Elementary School Course 


=—> Junior High School Course 


For further information send for circulars No. 607 and No. 699 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave. New York 





In Vigorous Step With the New Year 
HUNTER and WHITMAN'S 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 


7th Year; MY OWN SCIENCE PROBLEMS List Price, $1.20 
8th Year: SCIENCE IN OUR SOCIAL LIFE. List Price, $1.28 
gth Year: SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD OF PROGRESS List Price, $1.60 











Tuesz New textbooks interpret science in the terms of the child’s 
own activities. They keep pace with his mental growth and 
with the development of his social viewpoint. 


Tue 7th year book gives the pupil simple knowledges about interest- 
ing and useful science in his environment. 

Tue 8th year book develops his understanding of the value of scien- 
tific facts in improving community life. 


Tue oth year book emphasizes the interpretation and application 
of science. 








AMERICAN - BOOK - COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON . ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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